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Free Movement 


Of Prices Sought 


1 1 LESS Progress of Public Construction Program in 
To Aid Busines e Last Two Months Is Novininadl 





| 
| 


Walter W. Stewart, Banker, 


Tells Senate Committee P 
ment of the Treasury predicting that 100,- 
000 men will be directly 


That He Doubts Utility of | 


An Economic Council 


¢Proposes Regulation 


Of Capital Expenses 


| 


° George Soule, Economist, Says 
Government Should Spend 
All Possible Money to En- 
courage Buying by Public 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Because financing operations had ex- | 
panded beyond the point which economic | 
conditions warranted and had thus thrown 
the world position out of balance, it is “in 
the field of capital expenditures that one 
must look for control,” the special sub- 
committee of the Senate, hearing pro- 
posals for a National Economic Council, | 
was informed Nov. 4 by Walter W. Stew- 
art, chairman of the board of Case, Pom- 
eroy & Company, private bankers, of New 
York City. Mr. Stewart was formerly 
economic advisor to the Bank of England 
and before that was director of the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“Tinkering” with prices has prevented 
more successful results from a “five-year 
plan” which the people of this country 
had from 1924 to 1929, Mr. Stewart as- 
serted. As examples of various commodi- 
ties which he said had been subjected to 
,methods of control, Mr. Stewart mentioned 
‘tithe restrictive measures applied to rubber 
and sugar, the application of the cartel to 
copper, and the stabilization activities of 


| 
| 
| 


Movement of Prices 

Defects in this country’s system are not 
inherent, but are consequences of inter- 
fering with the free movement of prices, | 
according to Mr. Stewart. i 

The prosperity of the rest of the world | 
was built in part on the prosperity of this | 
country which was not on a firm basis, | 
the banker testified. Large-scale financ- | 
ing facilities had developed  rapidly.| 
“Business” had new agencies to experi- | 
ment with and having a good thing they | 
made too much of it,” he declared. 

Mr. Stewart declared that he was not 
confident as to whether a national plan- 
ning body could prevent a repetition of | 
the mistakes which have been made. As 
far as financial operations are concerned, 
he pointed out, investment banking is 
done on a competitive basis. “I doubt if 
we'd be willing to give a single group the 
right to decide what should be done,” he 
said. 


Doctrine of High Wages 

George Soule, an editor of the New} 
Republic, and a director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, declared 
that the factors which are responsible for 
the present situation are the result of the 
lailure of industry to recognize the econ- 
omy of the doctrine of high wages. A 
national agency, fortified with a well de- | 
@ fined project of enlarging the purchasing } 
power in line with the needs of the popu- 
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Higher Efficiency 


100,000, States Mr. Hoover| © und Is P roposed Viewed as Need 





RESIDENT HOOVER made public on! 
Nov. 4 an estimate of the Depart- 


and indirectly 
employed on Jan. 1 next in that portion 


of the Federal building program specifically 


expedited as an aid to employment. The 
number of men now employed was esti- 
mated at 50,000. 

Two hundred and seven buildings, with 
an aggregate cost of $229,772,700, are now 
under construction and 131 buildings at 
a cost of more than $41,000,000 have al- 
ready been completed. Total authoriza- 
tions amounted to $496,584,192. 

The President’s statement was designed 
to bring the public up. to date on the 
building program since his last report on 
Sept. 1. Z 

The statement showing the status of the 
Federal Government’s $700,000,000 public 
building program follows in full text: 

That portion of the Federal program of 
aid to unemployment comprised in the 
great expansion of public buildings under 
the Treasury Department shows the fol- 
lowing progress since the report of Sept. 
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Foreign Commerce 
Below First Three 
Quarters of 1930 


American Trade Balance De- 
clines Half; Exports Fall 
More Than Billion; Im- 
ports Also Down 








America’s foreign trade with every 
country and every continent for the first 
three-quarters of 1931 was below the 1930} 
total, with total exports falling off more 
than $1,110,000,000 and imports more than 
$782,000,000, according to figures made 
public Nov. 4 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The favorable balance of trade likewise 
dropped, the decline amounting to nearly 
50 per cent. Exports for the first nine 
months of 1931 were valued at only $1,- 
841,728,567, compared with $2,952,451,381 
for last year’s total for the corresponding 


period. Imports, the figures disclose, 
slumped from $2,401,312,556 to $1,618,- 
646,372. 
$223,082,195 Trade Balance 
Thus, while the 1930 favorable balance 


of trade for the first nine months was 
$551,138,825, that for 1931 was only $223,- 
The Department's statistics re- 
vealed the following additional informa- 
tion: 

Exports to Russia held up well in com- 
parison with shipments to other nations, 
the decline being less than $3,000 out of a 
total valuation for the first three-quarters 
of 1931 of $92,028,183. Russia was the 
country’s sixth most important customer 
Canada was the leading buyer of Amer- 
ican goods, taking merchandise valued 





‘Jation and which would have wide scope in 
submitting to Congress any measures 
which it finds advisable, could be a help- 
ful force in stabilization, he asserted. 

Mr. Soule declared that the income of 
the wage earner was not 
with the increase in productivity of in- 
dustry and that as a result profits had 
accumulated to such an extent as to pro- 
mote speculation indirectly into the same 
channels from which these earnings were 
derived. 

Mr. Stewart, in discussing the causes of 
depressions, declared that minor business 
recessions are healthy factors and that 
major 
ones are not permitted to run their full 
course. He listed as minor recessions 
those in 1924 and 1927 and as an example 
of a major recession that of 1893. 

Causes of Decline 

Artificial attempts to contro! prices have 
interfered with the,natural course of busi- 
ness. They produced ultimately the “ab- 
rupt decline” in commodity prices which 
served as a principal factor in furthering 
the recession, he declared. 

“I wouldy rather see abandonment of 
tinkering than tinkering on a large scale,” 
ke declared, when asked by Senator La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Chairman 
o: the Committee, if control measures 
should be attempted om a larger scale. 

Credit policies “unquestionably” aggra- 
vated the depression, he asserted. The 
American banking system and the invest- 
ment banking system helped to bring on 
a “deterioration of the quality” of credit. 
Inflation had taken the form of inflated 
securities, inflated real estate. Large-scale 
bond selling and mortgage financing were 
invented, he explained. 

In some quarters, the witness declared, 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


President Studies 
Easier Home Loans 


keeping pace | 


recessions happen because minor | 


at $323,705,974 for the 1931 period, against 

$532,336,151 in 1930. The United Kingdom 

} was not far behind, with $322,015.214 for 

the 1931 months. Her 1930 purchases from 

the United States came to $491,239,818. 
Europe Best Customer 

Germany, Japan and France were the 
most important outlets for American 
products. Europe, of course, led the other 
;continents in purchases with $880,921,257 
for 1931, against $1,366,895,948 for 1930 
Next in importance came North America, 
largely through the Canadian market's 
size, followed by Asia, South America, 
Africa and Oceania 
Imports from Russia showed a much 
ore pronounced decline, decreasing from 
$17,491,175 to $9,684.336. Imports from 
| Norway on the other hand were sustained 
| relatively well. The 1930 shipments from 
| the Scandinavian country aggregated in 
value $14,951,197 for the first nine months, 
|}and dropped only to $14,211,060. 

Canada was likewise the leading source 
of imports, with a total of $204,548,703 
worth of goods sent to the United States 
;during the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year, against a 1930 figure of $311,- 


} 


|m 





549,280. Japan ranked next and the 
United Kingdom third. 

Improvement in September | 

For September alone, gains were re- 


corded in exports to two countries, Rusisa 
and Switzerland, and imports from six 
nations rose. They were Italy, the Do- 
|minican Republic, Argentina, Chile, Brit- 
jish South Africa and Egypt. Total ex- 
; ports and imports, as wel las the favor- 


able balance of trade, were well under the| 


| 1930 figures for the month. 


| Exports in September, 1931, amounted 


to $180,219,507, as against $312,206,947 in 


September of the preceding year. Im- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.) 
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Fall Freezes 


| There have been 41 contracts let during| Department budget be reduced by $60,000,- 


with 


Representative Linthicum 
Move for Reduction of 
Enforcement Budget 


to 


N amendment which would strike from | 


. [ 
vers fe as Fa “4% the Department of Justice appropria- 
1. There are a total of 817 projects which | tion bill a large part of the amount which 


have so far been specifically authorized, would be made available for the Bureau 
and 222 firms of architects are engaged! of prohibition will be sponsored by Rep- 
in plans and supervision. The attached|+resentative Linthicum (Dem.), of. Balti- 
tables show the progress of individual) more, Md., during the coming session of 
projects which may be summarized: Congress, he announced drally Nov. 4. 

First: A total of 131 buildings have bees | Mr. Linthicum is chairman of the Com- 
completed at a total cost of $41,934.569.| mittee Opposed to National Prohibition, 
Sixteen buildings have been completed composed of a group of Members of the 
during the months of September and! House of Representatives and established 
October. aaa lh : | about a year ago. 

Second: There are 270 buildings in con-| “president Hoover has requested the 
struction at the first of November by con-| various departments of the Government 
tract, at an estimated cost of $229,772,700.| to economize, and has asked that the Navy | 


the months of September and October with 
a total value in exccess of $48,000,000. 
Third: There are 64 projects in which 


000,” Mr. Linthicum stated. “Yet, the 
| President wants to keep the appropriations 
|for the enforcement of prohibition up as 





sites have been arranged, drawings are|high as they heretofore have been, and 
completed, for which construction con-|this activity is one of the least important 
tracts have been Invited, of a total cost jin the Government because it has accom- |} 


of $19,970,500. 

Fourth: There are 240 projects in which 
sites have been selected and on which 
plans are now under way of a total esti- 
mated cost of $141,947,923. 

Fifth: At the first of this month there 
were 100 projects in which the sites have 
been determined and are in process of be- 
ing acquired. The estimated cost of build- 
ings thereon is $31,133,500. 

Sixth: There are 12 projects held for 
amended legislation or for other reasons 
a dotal estimated cost of $3,145,000. 

It is estimated that the number of men 
now directly and indirectly employed on 
thfs program is 50,000. It is estimated by 
the Treasury Department that the number 
that will be directly and indirectly em- 
ployed on Jan. 1 is 100,000. 

Tables showing the pragress of the dif- 
ferent projects in the different sategories 
are attached hereto. 

(These tables will be printed in the is- 
sue of Nov. 6.) 


plished nothing. 
_“Why not have a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the funds appropriated for pro- 
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Mr. Stimson Defines 
New York’s Position 
In Seaway Negotiation 


ys That Claims of State to 
St. Lawrence Power Must) 
Await Definite Progress 
Of Treaty With Canada 

It will be impossible for the United 


States to enter into any agreement with 
the State of New York regarding the utili- 


Sa 


| 


NN © ® |zation of power from the St. Lawrence 
th n etermine waterway in advance: of “at least sub- 
stantial progress” towards a_ treaty 


with Canada, according to a letter sent 
to Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of the New 
York Power Authority, by the Secretary 


Remains Uncertain Factor 


, 1° e ‘ of State, Henry L. Stimson. The letter 
In World Situation, Says | was sent on Nov. 3 and made public 
| Nov. 4. 


Agriculture Department The Department of State, however, will 

- — be glad to confer with New York author- | 
ities at any time and will endeavor to keep} 
them informed regarding the progress of 


Despite numerous and varied estimates 
of the Russian wheat crop and probable 


exports this year, Russia remains “the|the negotiations, Secretary Stimson in- 
great question mark” in the world wheat! formed Mr. Walsh. 

situation, according to information given Fed ; 

| . . federal Permission 

orally Nov. 4 in the Department of Agri- a . 

culture. Utilization of electric power from the 


¢ 


of St. Lawrence waterway must depend on 


permission from the Federal Government, 
Mr. Stimson informed Mr. Walsh, and it 
would be unwise to arrive at an agreement 
between New York and the Federal Gov- 


The recent cancellations Sales for 
early shipment and of ship charterings 
for Russian wheat have been interpreted 
variously, it was pointed out, one view 
being that the crop is so short that the 





grain is not available for sale and the | ore has — ag bee aay ged _. 
other being that the action may repre- | Te: ry DORR Baas * ese ce “United | 
sent only temporary transportation difi- | Pty so Fe POTRCR NRG: NAM 
culties. Opinion appears still to be di-|* See . oe cme he lathes 40 May. alah 
vided on the ultimate outturn of the Crop | ‘ et : “full a e eo SAE. P 
also, the Department’s agricultural com- | ge dig Pg Walsh: I noted with satis 

= ay os ay ros . tour “ | é I ais > Sé S- 
a at —— taking the view that | so ction during our interview the other | 
the crop will be considerably below last AAW and Wave atone ted in your mem- 
year, while some believe there will pbe| G4Y § ave since note : 


orandum that we are in cordial agree- 
ment as to the authority and function of 
the Federal Government in connection 


only a small reduction or possibly none 
at all because the increased acreage will 
make up at least in part for lower yields 


The following information also was made| With the improvement of commerce and 
available: navigation along the St. Lawrence River. 
= The Federal Government has under the 

Ss “ « ’ ae 
Shipments Ahead of Last Year /Constitution paramount power and au- 
Russian shipments this year have been | thority over any construction or develop- 


running far ahead of last year to date 


ment affecting traffic on or along the river 
and up to Oct. 24 there had been little 


jand is alone entrusted with the conduct 
evidence in the export figures of a reduc-|of the necessary negotiations between the 
tion in shipments. In fact, the Russian] United States and Canada. 

exports for the week ended Oct. 24 showed } Se a 

a substantial increase over the preceding | Claims Are Cited 


Cost 


| be received from the money spent. 
| search 


;}count determines the issue. 


In Public Schools 


of Education Makes 
Rendering of Full Value 
For Money Imperative, 
Says Secretary Wilbur 


Holds Boards Must 
Meet Responsibilities 


Children Must Be Dealt With 
Sympathetically and Trained 
In Accordance With Their 
Abilities, He Asserts 


| 





Harrissurc, Pa., Nov. 4.—Declaring that 


| the American public school system is one 
| of 


the achievements of democracy, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the 


| Interior, said in an address here tonight 


at the dedication of the new Education 
Building before the annual Education 
Congress that the cost of education has 
now reached a point where full value must 
Re- 
is needed in every field, and the 
average citizen who is on the majority of 
the school boards must awaken to change. 


|Our children must meet new needs,” and 


“every lick must count,” he said. 


“Health, education and recreation now 
go hand in hand,” Dr. Wilbur declared. 
Children must be dealt with sympathet- 
ically and with expert help under modern 
conditions, he continued. 

“Our education should not make our 
children mere pawns in the game,” he 
added, but should train them in accord- 
ance with their abilities. His address fol- 
lows in full text: 


Progress Called Outstanding 


The American public school system is 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
democracy. From fitful and scattered 
beginnings it has developed that firm 
structure upon which the stability of our 
country depends. At periods its growth 
seemed to be haphazard but now things 
are no longer allowed just to grow in edu- 
cation; they are inspired to happen by 


the guidance of careful experts. 
Let us ask Ourselves just what we are 
driving at from the standpoint of the 


United States in emphasizing education. 
Our Republic guides its course by deci- 
sions made at the polls where the actual 
We call this 
rule by majority. Certainly, in a Nation 
built up in the phenomenal way ours has 
been, safety for our kind of civilization 
rests upon the choices made both as to 
men, ideas and ideals by individual 
citizens. 
Discusses Majority System 

While in our Republic representatives 
are supposed to make decisions after be- 
ing selected, nevertheless more and more 
we are working in terms of the majority. 
Such procedures as the initiative and the 
referendum indicate our willingness to ac- 
cept the mass judgment of our people 
With the constant changes necessary in 
our viewpoints, with the developments go- 
ing on about us, both at home and in the 
world abroad, informed citizens are req- 
uisite for safety. From the standpoint of 
the Nation, we need interested and in- 
formed patriotic citizens who know how to 
cooperate in the intricate tasks of govern- 
| ment, of economic life, and of social life 

Majorities can be wrong, but unless we 
are willing to accept the results of ma- 
jority rule we run the risk of tyranny by 
minorities. Acceptance of our faith in 
majority rule is based upon our confi- 
dence in the compined judgment of our 
citizens. This must necessarily be based 
upon their capacity to understand the af- 
fairs of government. All new movements, 
and these are necessary all of the time 





week. “On the other hand, you made it clear 
| Russian exports this year began in vol-|that the State of New York is asserting 
ume in the week ended Aug. 1, when| certain important claims in respect to the 
they were 912,000 bushels. Exports for| water power which may be developed in 
the succeeding weeks were: Aug. 8, 3,-|'he course of an improvement in navi- 
C80,000; Aug. 15, 4,584,000; Aug. 22, 4,472,-| gation. I recognize that these claims are 


000; Aug. 29, 5,800,000; Sept. 5, 4,512,000; | 
Sept. 12, 6,056,000; Sept. 19, 5,040,000; 
Sept. 26, 4,720,000; Oct. 3, 3,368,000; Oct 


entitled to careful and respectful consid- 
eration by the Federal Government and 
they should, and will, receive earnest at- 


| 
10, 3,072,000; Oct. 17, 3,408,000; Oct. 94. | tention in the course of any negotiations 
4,040,000. between the two governments or the for- 
Last year, beginning with the ts — 
ended Sept. 6, the trend of exports was| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
-. ve, 6, Leet: Sept. 13, ’ en 
} 1,240,000; Sept. 20, 2,768,000; Se 27, 1,- 
| 208,000; Oct Yh 3,966,000; ‘Ock Tes 352/000: ‘Extension Requested 
Oct. 18, 4,616,000; Oct. 25, 5,800,000. \ 
\ ° . 
Decline Is Indicated | On Reclamation Fees 
Total Russian exports last year have | = 
been placed by Russia at about 110,000,- 


|000 bushels. Exports to Oct. 24 this year 
have been 53,336,000 bushels, so that this 
year’s exports already are about half those 
of all of last year, with the heaviest ex- 
porting season, October to December in- | 


Representative Smith Asks Aid 
For Settlers on Projects 





Congressional relief would be extended to 


clusive, less than one-third over. Up to! large number of settlers on Government 
}Oct. 25 last year, Russian exports were|reclamation projects who are finding it 
33,656,000 bushels. difficult to meet payments on construc- 


While procuring of wheat in Russia is 
not up to the plan for the year; advices 
received by the Department are that col- 


tion charges under a plan proposed py 
Representative Smith (Rep.), of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Chairman of the House Com- 
| mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, at 
conference just held with Dr. Elwood 
; Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, De- 
} partment of the Interior. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


a 


Mr. Smith called attention of the Com- | 


in South Contrast 


missioner and the Department to the ap- 
plications received for an extension of 


for growth, must come from a minority 
which will make it its business to develop 


a majority in order to put a new plan into} 


action. 
Developing Appreciation 

In our conception of majority rule we 
must always remember that majorities 
cannot determine facts; they can only 
record impressions and opinions. Educa- 
tion gives our citizens appreciation of 
facts and makes it possible for them to 
keep political decisions in their proper 
arena. To try to decide facts by majority 
aecisions is not only ridiculous, but it will 
be proven so, for facts have a way ol 
demonstrating themselves. 

What are we driving at in education 
from the standpoint of the individual? We 
want self-sustaining persons who with ma- 
turity will become responsible for 
building up of families, who will add to the 
accumulated wealth built by labor, which 
| begomes a possession of the Nation. 


above all to have individuals who will fit 
into the life gs it 


ready for it to be with the constant 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 
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Income of Railways 


the 
We 
want to develop patriotism, idealism, and 


is about them and be 


Accidents Are Leading Cau 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D,. C. 





Declines a Thir 


Net Operating Profit in Nine 
Months Was 400 Millions, 
I. C. C. Is Informed 





HE principal railroads of the country 
earned a net railway operating income 

of approximatiely $400,000,000 during the 
first nine months of this year, or more 
than $250,000,000 below the net income 
for the corresponding period in 1930, while 
gross revenues fell off by over 19 per cent, 
according to a statement of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics transmitted Nov. 
4 to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The statement follows in full text: 

Class I railroads of the United States for 
the first nine months of 1931 had a net 
railway operating income of $407,660,068, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.08 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In the first nine months of 1930, 
their net railway operating income was 
$660,901,036 or 3.44 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment 

Property investment is the value of road 
and equipment as shown by the books of 
the railways, including materials, supplies | 
and cash. The net railway operating in- 
come is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment 
rentals but before interest and other fixed 
charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the 
first nine months of 1931 is based on re- 


ports from 171 Class I railroads repre- 
senting a total of 242,894 miles. 
Gross operating revenues for the_ first 


nine months of 1931 totaled $3,279,306,284 
compared with $4,083,333,088 for the same 
period in 1930, a decrease of 19.7 per cent. 
Operating expenses for the first nine 
months of 1931 amounted to $2,524,542,897 
compared with $3,052,972,873 for the same 





British Trade Expects 
To Sustain Increase 
In Industrial Output 


Strong Stimulus to Business 
Confidence Results From 
Nationalist Victory, Says 
Commerce Department 


Temporarily increased production in 
| Great Britain is expected by British trade 
| circles to be maintained, according to ca- 
| bled advices made public in a statement 
} issued Nov. 4 by the Department of Com- 
merce 

The number of registered unemployed 
persons was smaller in October than in 
the previous month, although larger than 
last year, it was explained. A favorable 
reaction in many industries and a strong 
stimulus to business confidence are said 
to have resulted, according to British 
opinion, from the victory of the newly 
elected national government. 


| 


Raw Materials Higher 

Imported raw materials, however, are 
1eported to be more costly because of the 
smaller purchasing power of the British 
pound. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Depreciation of sterling with the con- 
comitant reduction in gold prices of ex- 
ports has resulted in a temporary stimu- 
lation of British production, according to 
a cable from Commercial Attache William 
L. Cooper, London; with the cooperation 
of American consular officers in the 
United Kingdom. The view is rather 
widely held in British trade circles that 
this increase in activity may be sustained 
despite increased prices in terms of pounds 
sterling of imported raw materials. There 
is no apparent indication of actual or con- 
templated wage advances as a result of 
sterling depreciation. 

Confidence Renewed 

Trade circles express the opinion that 
the overwhelming victory of the national 
|yovernment at the Oct. 27 general elec- 
tion offers a strong stimulus to business 
confidence; immediate favorable reaction 
is reported in many lines of industrial ac- 
tivity. Early extension of import tariffs 
as one result of the election is considered 
probable by business opinion. : 

The increased activity of exporting 
trades which followed the suspension of 
the gold standard was well maintained in 
some lines throughout the month, while 
there was reaction toward quieter condi- 
tions in others as the general election date 
was approached. Buyers and sellers have 
been cautious over future commitments 
because of foreign exchange difficulties. 
Domestic business for the most part has 
been steady, though quiet. Railway traf- 
fic has been less. Coal, textile and auto- 
mobile trades show improvement, but 
heavy engineering business is inactive. 

Importing trades, especially those deal- 
ing in manufactures, have been adversely 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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time within which the settlers might make 






































Proposals Do Not Affect Credit | 
Pool, White House Explains 


President Hoover’s recent conferences 
with representatives of building and loan 
associations and the Finance Committee} 
of the President's Conference on Home| 
Building and Home Ownership have in} 
view long range financing of home owner- | 
ship and the present emergencies in small | 
mortgages on urban and farm property| 
used for homes, but no conclusions have 
been reached, a White House statement | 


HIS Fall to date has been one of the 

warmest on record, and has brought 
“something new in weather conditions” 
in freezing temperatures as far South as 
Mississipi, with frosts in northern Flor- 
ida, while gardens and flowers are still 
green and growing in regions as far 
north as southern Michigan and Iowa, 





issued Nov. 4 said. The proposals dis-| J, B. Kincer, Chief of the Division of 
cussed do not contemplate replacing the! Agricultural Meteorology of the United 
functions of the $5,000,000 national] States Weather Bureau, 


stated orally 
Nov. 4. The following information also 
was provided by Mr. Kincer: 

The abnormally high temperatures 
over most of the country have been felt 
for a year and they may also be con- 
sidered as a part of the tendency toward 
warmer weather which has been in evi- 


credit pool among the banks, it was said. | 
The statement follows in full text: 
The conferences of the President dur- 
ing the past few days with the repre- 
sentatives of the building and loan asso- 
ciations and the members of the Finance 
Committee of the Housing Conference re- 


| 


late to the consideration of better long! ‘dence for the last 10 or 12 vears. Eleven 
view financing of home ownership and| of the last 12 months have had temper- 
the present emergencies In small mort-| atures above normal for the country as 
gages upon urban and farm property! a whole. . 

used for homes. No conclusions have! As tar as the long-time trend is con- 


yet been reached but in any event the} 
projects discussed do not look to replacing 
the functions of the national credit pool 


among the banks as has been reported 
in some quarters, 


cerned, it is not believed this represents 
any permanent change in climatic con- 
ditions. There seems to be a tendency 
for one warm year to follow another, 
and in the past there have been many 


With Northern Warm Weather 


|their yearly repayments to the Federal 
|Government. He suggested that the Sec- 
ate | retary of the Interior call a conference 





ot the Senators and Representatives from 
the arid Stateg to bring about concerted 
action for a legislative relief program at 
this session of Congress. 

‘I conferred with Commissioner Mead,” 


such series of warm years, and also 


many series of cold years, in succession. 
The warm weather in the North this 
Fall while temperatures were low in the 


! 


Of Death Among Young People 





THs six most important causes of 
death among young persons between 
5 and 19 years old are accidents, tuber- 
culosis, heart diseases, pneumonia, diph- 
theria and appendicitis, it was stated 
Nov. 4 by the United States Public 


Sputh has been very unusual. No gen- Representative Smith said, orally, | Health Service. ; 

eral killing frosts have occurred in | garding applications that have been re- Accidents are said by the Service to 

southern Michigan, southern Wisconsin, | ceived from settlers on Government rec-| rank as the leading cause of death 

eastern Iowa, or generally in the Ohio | lamation projects for an extension of time| among this age-group, and respiratory 

Valley Nevertheless, frosts and freez- | within which to make yearly payments on} tuberculosis has been found the most 
{ ing weather have damaged some Fall | the construction charges which the set-| fatal disease. Automobile accidents re- 


and Winter vegetables in the South. ) \lers are to repay to the Government an- 


A statement by the Bureau summariz- | nually. 
ing October weather conditions follows | “Neither the Commissioner nor I have 
in full text: |received the resolutions adopted at the 


October was a warm and mostly dry 
month, though considerable areas in the 
northern half of the country had more 
than normal rainfall. Temperatures 
were rather freakish, especially the lat- 


| representatives from various Federal rec- 


;moratorium adopted by the Board of Di- 


meeting at Boise on the 28th, attended by 


lamation projecis, but I presented to the 
; Commissioner a copy of resolutions for a 


accidental 
5 to 19 


informa- 


sult in about one-third of 
deaths among the group from 
years of age. ‘The following 
tion also was provided: 
Deaths due to tuberculosis have been 
declining during the period from 1900 
to 1927, and fatalities from heart dis- 
eases have increased only slightly. The 
death rate from pneumonia has shown 


ter part of the month, but on the whole rectors of the Nampa and Meridian Irri-| little change, but diphtheria has de- 
they were decidedly above normal. The | gation District. of which Walter T. Evans} creased markedly since 1921. Appendi- 
period closed without killing frost hav- |is president and Jessie Jones is secretary citis has increased gradually, while scar- 
ing been experienced in much of the ‘We recognize that because of the water| let fever has declined considerably. 

western Lake region, but, at the same hortage on certain projects and the} The mortality of the group 5 to 19 
time, considerable areas farther south |low price of farm products that the| years of age is 15 per cent less for girls 
had freezing weather. settlers in many instances are finding| than for boys. Of the 28 most impor- 


| 


The’ month, as a whole, was warmer | 


than normal in all sections of the coun- 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


it difficult to meet the payments on con- 
struction charges which will be due on 


tant causes of death at these ages, girls 
have a higher rate for 10 causes and 
boys for 18 causes. 

In the 27 years from 1900 to 1927 the 


j 

death rate from all causes among chil- 
dren 5 to 19 years of age in the original 
registration States decreased 14 per cent. 

Respiratory tuberculosis shows a more 
of less steady decline throughout the 
period. Nonrespiratory tuberculosis in- 
creased up to about 1910, but since that 
year has decreased a little more rapidly 
than respiratory tuberculosis 

With the exception of the high rates 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920, pneumonia has 
decreased somewhat, but when influenza 
is added to pnewmonia there is little or 
no decline, 

Mortality from diseases of the heart 
has increased only slightly for persons 
5 to 19 years of age. Nephritis of both 
the acute and chronic types has steadily 
decreased in this age group since 1900, 
the trend being in marked contrast to 
what has occurred among persons of all 
ages Diabetes increased slightly from 
1900 to about 1922, but from 1922 to 1927 
the rate has been little more thair half 
of what it was prior to that time. Among 
persons of all ages there is no such drop 
in the rate as in these persons 5 to 1) 
years of age. 

Appendicitis has increased gradually. 
Typhoid fever and diarrhea and enteritis 





| 


(Continue@® on Page 3, Column 6.3 
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‘Seasonal Pickup 


In Most Lines Is 
Less Than Usual 





|Building Awards, However, 


Reversed Autumn Custom 
By Increasing, Declares 
Commerce Department 


Food and Textiles 
Record Advances 





Slight Gain in Employment at 
Factories Not Up to Fall 
Expectations; Improvement 
Lacking for Factories 





] USINESS picked up in a number of 

lines in September and early October, 
but the increases were less than seasonal, 
according to the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness issued Nov. 4 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Building contract awards were somie= 

what exceptional, with an increase in Sep- 
t in contrast to the usual decline, 
it was stated. The rise did not continue 
into October, however. With an un- 
changed index, manufacturing did not ex- 
perience any of the usual Fall gain. 

The outlook was more encouraging, on 
the other hand, in major lines producing 
articles for direct consumption, with ac- 
tivity continuing at a comparatively high 
level, it was pointed out. This was par- 
ticularly true of the textile and food prod- 
ucts industries. 

Increases Slight 

Although gains were recorded in freight- 
car loadings, retail trade, bank debits and 
foreign trade, they were less than the nor- 
mal seasonal rise, it was said. Neither 
was the slight gain in factory employment 
up to seasonal proportions. 

Recent developments have firmed money 
rates, according to the survey, and the 
general banking situation, uncertain dur- 
| ing September because of heavy security 
| liquidation and England's gold standard 
| Suspension, has become more hopeful, 
largely because of the announcement re- 
| garding formation of a national credit 
} corporation to aid distressed banks. The 
survey follows in full text: 

Only slight change occurred in the vol- 
ume of business in September and early 
October, and such gains as were realized 
were smaller than the usual seasonal in- 
creases, Freight-car loadings expanded; 
retail trade, as measured by department 
store and mail-order sales, increased; form 
eign trade advanced slightly; and bank 
debits were larger, but in each instarice 
the gain was less than the normal seasonal 
increase. Building contract awards in 
September increased contrary to the usual 
trend, but the gain was not held in the 
first half of October. The index, which 
is based on a three-month moving aver- 
age, again declined. Wholesale prices de= 
clined in September after holding steady 
since Jung, due largely to declines in the 
prices of farm products. 

Production Off Slightly 

Industrial production failed to expand 
in September, and further declines marked 
the iron and steel, automotive, and build- 
ing material industries. Activity in major 
lines producing articles for direct con- 
sumption continues at a relatively high 
| level, particularly in the textile and food 
| products industries, although some slack- 
ening was noted in the leather and rubber 
products industries. The index of indus- 
trial production wag off slightly as a re- 
sult of continued declines in the mineral 
industry, influenced principally by the ré> 
duction in iron ore and petroleum produc- 
tion. The index of manufacturing was 
unchanged, but a seasonal increase is 
usual at this time. After adjustment, the 
industrial production index and the sub- 
sidiary series of manufacturing and min- 
eral production all moved downward. The 
general index for September was 3.8 per 
cent below August and 16 per cent below 
a year ago. The latter decline was the 
same as the cumulative deficiency for the 
nine months, but the drop in the third 
quarter was slightly less, 14 per cent, as 
compared with the same period of 1930. 

Pay Reduced Further 

The slight gain in factory employment 
in September was not of seasonal pro- 
portions, and there was a further reduc- 
tion in pay roll totals. Employment in 
September was 73 per cent of the 1923- 
1925 average, while pay rolls were but 62 
per cent of the average for the same pe=- 
riod. Pay-roll gains in September were 
confined to the clothing, food, and chem-= 
ical groups, with all other major classes 
reporting declines. 

Security markets were reactionary in 
September and early October, but efforts 
to strengthen the domestic banking situ- 
ation have improved sentiment and re- 
sulted in an upward reaction. Reserve 
hank credit has continued to expand, and 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


|Employment Situation 
Described as ‘Spotty’ 


Some Cities Better, Others 
Worse, Says President’s Group 








Business and employment conditions in 
30 localities in various parts of the coun- 
try were generally “spotty” last week, ac= 
cording to reports from district representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce 
made public Nov. 4 by the President's Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief. 

Some communities, such as Wilmington, 
Del., Charlotte..N. C., and New Orleans, 
La., find the trend distinctly favorable, 
but other places are just as strongly pes= 
simistic. Plans are under way in a nume 
ber of cities to provide for the needy dure 
ing the Winter, with soup kitchens con- 
templated and relief organizations making 
preparations to alleviate prospective dis= 
tress. 

Some industria] expansion has occurred, 
according to the reports. From Pitts- 
burgh word was received that for the first 
time in weeks steel production showed @ 

light increase. The general employment 
situation remained unchanged, however, 
Detroit likewise has found little change in 
employment levels, but the automotive 
| outlook is considered better this season 
than at the same period last year because 
of the introduction of new models scheds 
uled in December. 

The reports from the Commerce Depa 
ment’s representatives are printed in 
text on. page A 
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Static Electricity 
Affects Operation 


~ Of Train Control 


Magnetized Wheels Found 
To Interfere With Auto- 
matic Stop Device, Says 
I. C. C. Safety Bureau 


Self-generated electricity produced by 
the front wheels of a locomotive on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad has been found 
sufficient to interfere with the operation 
of the engine’s automatic train-stop de- 
vice, according to the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Magnetization of the forward wheels of 
the locomvtive, it was stated, produced volt- 
age impulses in the coils of the device 
that were strong enough to cause @ green 
“proceed” signal to appear in the engine 
cab when a red “danger” or “caution 
signal should have appeared, producing a 
situation which might have resulted in 
disaster to the train. . 

The following additional information 
was made available: The Bureau’s rep- 
resentatives cooperated with the Auto- 
matic Train Control Committee of the 
American Railway Association, the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, and the Union| 
Switch & Signal Company, makers of | 
the device, and aided in the investiga-| 
tion which resulted in elimination of the 
Gangerous magnetized condition of the 
engine wheels. 


Operation of Signals 


The “caution” signal was displayed by 
an automatic block signal along the rail- 
road right of way by reason of the fact} 
that the line of the New York, New Haven | 
& Hartford Railroad crossed the Boston 
& Maine’s right of way at a point some 
distance in advance of the train which 
experienced the unusuffl magnetized con- 
dition. 

The engineer, however, noted that while 
the wayside signal indicated “caution,” 
which meant that the train, which was 
proceeding at 60 miles per hour, should 
slow down prepared to stop at the next 
signal, if necessary, the indicator of the 
automatic train-stop device in the engine 
cab continued to show the green, or “pro- 
ceed” signal. 

According to Bureau of Safety officials, 
if the engineer had been engaged in some 
task within his cab which prevented his 
seeing the wayside “caution” signal, rely- 
ing on his cab indication, his train would 
have proceeded at 60 miles per hour across 
the New Haven’s right of way. If it hap- | 

ned that a New Haven train was cross- 
ng at the time a terrific collision would 
have occurred. 

Excerpts From Report 

Excerpts from the Bureau’s report upon | 
the investigation into the situation follow: | 

On March 2, 1931, B. & M. engine 2107, 
hauling a regular train, running at a 
speed of approximately 60 miles per hour, | 
ss an automatic block signal display- 
ng an approach indication, and the cab 
signal failed to display a restrictive indi- 
cation but continued to indicate “clear” 
until the train had proceeded about 400 
feet into the block. and the speed had 
been reduced by an application of the 
brakes made by the engineman. 

Investigation disclosed that the locomo- 

tive truck wheels were highly magnetized, 
and that condition was reported by the 
carrier as the cause of this false proceed 
operation. Further investigation was 
.made to develop all information possible 
Ttoncerning this condition, and to deter-| 
mine what preventive or corrective meas- 
ures should be adopted; participating in 
this investigation were representatives of 
the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Automatic Train Control 
Committee, American Railway Association; 
Boston & Maine Railroad, and Union 
Switch & Signal Company. 


Magyetism Demonstrated 


The tests made demonstrat beyond | 
question that the magnetized condition! 
of these engine truck wheels caused this 
false “proceed” operation. Conditions 
similar to those which existed at the time) 
it occurred were reproduced, and similar | 
false “proceed” operations occurred. These | 
magnetized wheels were installed on an- 
other engine, the tests were repeated, and 
the same results were obtained. Other | 
engine truck wheels were installed on 
engine 2107, and the operation of the auto-| 
matic train stop apparatus was proper 
under all conditions. 

Investigations concerning the condition 
and effect of the magnetized engine truck 
wheels were made with compass and flux-| 
meter, and with voltmeters and ammeters! 
in the engine relay tircut. * * * It was 
demonstrated that the magnetic fields of 
the rotating engine truck wheels cut the! 
receiving coils in such manner as to pro-| 
duce successive voltage impulses therein, 
and since in this installation the receiving 
circuit is tuned to resonance at 60 cycles 
these voltage impulses caused alternating 
current wave trains of 60 cycle frequency | 
, to oscillate in the circuit 

The amplitude of these wave trains and 
the intervals between them were depend- 
ent upon speed; at speeds of 50 miles per! 
hour and higher an effect similar to that 
of the 60 cycle rail circuits was produced, | 
and at such speeds currents from this} 
source were produced in the receiving coils 
which were sufficient to cause the engine 
relay to hold up and in some cases to 
pick up. 


Preventive Measures 


Various means for guarding against im- 
proper operations from this cause were 
considered, including periodic tests with 
compass or fluxmeter, demagnetization of | 
the wheels, redesign of the circuits used in| 
this installation, and rearrangement of the | 
apparatus. The last method appeared to 
be not only the eastiest to apply but also 
the most effective means which were im-| 
mediately available. * * * | 

Some observations were made concern- | 
ing shop practice, but no operation was | 
noted which appeared to be a definite 
factor in magnetizing the wheels; how- 
ever. in the process of electric welding 
on locomotives, one terminal of the weld- 
ing outfit is connected to the rail and it 
is possible that the field produced by the | 
welding current magnetized these wheels. 
In the past an electromagnet had been 
used for moving wheels and axles, but this | 
method had been discontinued. 

A theory was advanced that the con- | 
stant pounding of wheels in service over 
track joints in the earth’s or other mag- | 
netic fields might produce this condition 
in service. A number of pairs of wheels 
Were examined and while all of them were 
magnetized to some extent none were 
strong enough, or their poles were not in 
proper relation, to interfere with proper 
een of the automatic train-stop de- 
vice. 


Osteopathic Requirements 


Explained in South Dakota | 


Prerre, 8S. Dak., Nov, 4. 

The South Dakota Board of Osteopathic 
Examiners has no authority to enter into 
a 


en physician of the other State may 
admitted to practice without examina- 
tion in South Dakota, even though the 
educational réquirements in both States 
are equal, according to a ruling of the 
Attorney General's Office. 

The president of the South Dakota 
board, Dr. C. S. Betts, was informed that 
the making of a reciprocal agreement 
Would violate the provisions of the law 
making the completion of a certain course 
of study and the possing of an examina- 
tion in. certain subjects a prerequisite to 
authorization to practice osteopathy in 
South Dakota. , 


Foundations Aid 


| Test of State Tax 
| On Gasoline Asked 


Levy on Fuel for Interstate | 
Commerce Is Brought to 
The Supreme Court 


| 





In Progress of 
Scientific Work 
clentifie Wor 
| ecard 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
| sale of fuel A. used in Speretins air- 
;craft in interstate commerce. e case ‘ + 
|is entitled Eastern Air Transport, Inc., v. Health and Educational 
Work, Dr. Wilbur States 
| Nov. 4. F — 
|, The decision which the company seeks| American foundations, now capitalized | 
|to have reviewed was handed down by a/ 
of the Fourth Circuit. (The full text of| fields of health and education,” Dr. Ray| 
the opinion was printed in the issue of Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
| oe. Okla- stated orally oNv. 3 in commenting on the} 
held that no tax Te be imposed, were | tions. 
expressly disapproved by Judge Parker in| uring 1930 the major foundations of | 
his opinion. He pointed out, however, | d $52,476,137 for a va-| 
| the sale, and said that “the right to tax | 600,000 went toward health and $14,100,000 | 
the use in interstate commerce is a very| toward education, it was explained. 
different matter than the right to tax the “Speeds Scientific Process 
tet | through numerous foundations of a phil- | 
® ° janthropic and scientific character infor- 
Reduction In Fund |mation is brought rapidly to the surface. 
F E f f | the masses, by means of money set aside 
or n orcement 0 |by foundations for research and promo- 
|tion of one kind or another the whole} 
The report, prepared by the Twentieth | 
Inc., of New York, has| 
| just been issued by Evans re 5 wal Di- 
Se ive i i rector, in which 122 separate foundations 
Representative Linthicum te | Fector, 9. eee et ati tie foe 
Move for Cut in the Ap- 


"122 can-| 
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Largest Airship in World on Visit to National Capital 


Sd 
* 


Underwood and Underwood 
The naval airship “Akron,” largest flying craft in the world, recently commissioned as a ship of the line of the 
United States Navy, has just paid its first visit to the National Capital at Washington, D.C. The “Akron” was 


has been asked to on whether a state Of $52,476,137 Spent in| 
sas a | ‘ the | 

gasoline tax may mposed upon the 1930 Most Went for, 
South Carolina Tax Commission, No. 504. 
| The appeal was filed with the Court on} 

‘ ty : t approximately $1,000,000,000, “are mak- | 
| three-judge statutory court, and the opin- | ® ; 
|ion was written by Circuit Judge Parker, ing the most astonishing advances in the; 

Two previous cases involving the re a 

homa and New Mexico laws, and which| report listing the activities of 122 founda- | 
that in the two States mentioned the tax|the Nation granted % | 
|is on the use of the fuel, and not merely| riety of causes, of which more than $18,-| 
sale before the use in interstate commerce| The American depends on_ scientific 
begins.’} |knowledge, the Secretary said, and} 
{Instead of waiting tor the slow rise of| 
| experiments, discoveries, and ideas from | 
2? 4? ) scientific process is stimulated and de-| 
Prohibition Urge | velopment is accelerated, he pointed out. 

; |Century Fund, 
lowing additional information was taken | 

aa “ from the report: 

propriation Covering De- 

partment of Justice 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
hibition enforcement, which now aggre- 
gates between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000? 


This money has been expended without 
having produced results, and therefore the 
taxpayers should be relieved of such a 
heavy expense where the results do not 
uphold it.” 

Mr. Linthicum said he will introduce a 
bill at the coming session which would 
legalize 3 per cent beer in weight, and 
that he will endeavor to get a hearing on 
it before the Judiciary Committee. 

An antiprohibition vote of at least 155 
Members can be mustered now, Mr. Lin- 
thicum asserted, adding that whether or 
not a modification measure is passed dur- 
ing the coming session of Congress he 
looks to the 73d Congress as the one 
which surely will adopt such legislation. 


Committee Vacancies 


“During the session of Congress which 
begins next month,” he stated, “there is 


the consideration before us as to whether | 


the Judiciary Committee should not be 


The capital funds of 17 out of 


accompanied by her sister ship, the “Los Angeles.” The air view, a close-up taken from an airplane, shows the 


vassed is not khown and cannot be esti- | 
mated. Most of the foundations which | 
|do not make public their funds are known | 
|to be small, compared with the great en-| 
|}dowments. It is estimated that the total | 
funds controlled by all the foundatjgns 
is not less than $950,000,000, | 


Carnegie Fund Largest i 


The Garnegie Corporation is the largest | 
foundation with a capital of $159,860,783, | 
and this represents 35 per cent of the} 
foundations which reported. Next in order | 
jare: The Rockefeller Foundation with 
| $147,373,921, or 21 per cent of those re- 
|porting, and the General Education 
Board with $93,936,152, or 11 per cent. 

The Duke Endownment is fourth with 
$50,000,000; the Commonwealth Fund next 
with $42,950,712; and the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington sixth with $33,714,- 
249. The Carnegie Foundation for the! 
| Advancement of Teaching controls funds | 
es tee Ta nek eac hte. | te de. tein eheaee I 
man Foundation follows wi 000,000. ae eo 7 
Other foundations which control between| At the same time, for the individual we 
$15,000,000 and $10,000,000 are: Russel] | Want to provide more than the opportu- | 
Sage Foundation, M. &. L. Guggenheim | ity to work; we want him to be happy, 
Foundation, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Buhl | have recreation, to employ his leisure time 
Foundation, Carnegie Endowment for| Well and to have those individuals who | 
Peace, Juilliard Musical Foundation, Mil- have unique capacities develop them for 


Office adjacent on the left. 


Higher E ficiency Regarded as Need 


Cost of Public Schools Makes Rendering of Full Value for 
Money Imperative, Says Secretary Wilbur 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
changes. 
with the idea that his values will be | Places upon the backward student had 


brought out so that he will find a place’ have been of greater advantage to us all. 


We are in the greatest need of experts 





on and who know thé most about all sorts 
of subjects. Education is the only method 
we have for uncovering this type of mind. 
Pennsylvania must have a very consid- 


In the Present Educational System: 


The individual must be trained| the energy that has been put in some} 


been put upon the best students, it would | 


and those who are willing to work on and} 


giant airship over the heart of the city, with Union Station at the right foreground and the Washington Post 


‘Employment Agency 
Charges Are Saved 


California Workers 
‘Department of Industrial 
Relations Supplies Data 
On Their Placement in 
Various Positions 





State employment agencies in Califor- 
nia, in placing nearly 300,000 workers in 
employment without charge, saved them 
| $1,231,755 between 1928 and 1931, accord- 
ing to information received py the Wo- 


Sun Baths Urged ' 


For Children in 
Winter Months 


‘Longer Exposure Required 
During This Time of the 
Year, Says Bureau in Ad- 
vising Mothers 


Babies should be given longer sun baths 
lat this time of year than in Spring and 
Summer, the Children’s Bureau says in @ 
statement advising mothers to continue 
sun baths for their babies and young chil- 
dren during the Fall and Winter. At the 
same time, the daily feeding of cod-liver 
oil, or “bottled sunshine,” is also urged. 
During the Winter months babies need 
both sun baths and cod-liver oil in order 
to prevent rickets and to enable their 
bones to develop normally. 

A revised folder, “Sunlight for Babies” 
giving full directions for sun baths and 
|daily doses of cod-liver oil, has just been 
| published by the Bureau and is now ready 
| for mothers. 

The reason longer sun baths are needed 
lat this time of year, the Bureau points 
lout, is that the ultra-violet rays are weak 
in Fall and Winter. A Winter baby can 
not get enough sunshine unless he lives 
in the most southern and sunny parts of 
the country, so he especially needs cod- 
liver oil. Warning is given that artifi- 
cially-fed babies are more likely to de- 
|velop rickets than breast-fed babies, but 

even natural feeding does not prevent the 
| disease and therefore all babies need both 
{sunshine and cod-liver oil. 


Effects of Rickets 

A baby may have rickets long before 
‘his mother notices anything wrong with 
him. Long before his legs become badly 
bowed or before other deformities of the 
bones appear, the disease may have be- 
gun to develop. Plenty of sunlight and 
cod-liver oil at this early stage will save 
the baby from developing severe rickets 
and from such resutls as bone deformities 
adn poor teeth. 

If a child’s chest bones are greatly de- 
formed by rickets, this deformity may 
| prevent his lungs from expanding prop- 
|erly and he may be more subject to lung 
infections such as bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. Besides, a child who has rickets 
is not able to throw off infections as a 
|normal child does. Thus, although rickets 
itself does not cause death, it may have 
complications that do. A severe compli- 
cation of rickets is a disease called tetany, 
from which the child may die. 

If the sun’s rays are to help the baby 
' grow properly and to prevent rickets, they 
must fall directly on the skin and tan it 
The rays that tan the skin and prevent 
| rickets—the ultra-violet rays—do not pass 
{through clothing nor through ordinary 
window glass. 


| Regular Sun Baths Urged 


| Every mother who wishes her baby to 
have robust health should give him reg- 
r sun baths from early infancy until 








filled with a proportionate number of 


the benefit of all. 


erable body of boys and girls of finer ca- 


men’s Bureau of the Department of La-| ula 


the sun him- 


| waukee, Wis., 


| from 


reciprocity agreement with a similar | 
agency of other States whereby an osteo- | 


antiprohibition Members to replace the 
vacancies wnich now exist there.” 
He also declared that another possibil- 


ity on which the antiprohibition group | 


places hope for the reporting out of a 
modification measure from the Committee 
lies in the fact that there is a decided 
movement on foot among the House mem- 
bership for a change in the rules which 
would provide that a bill be brought to 
the House floor automatically when such 
a petition is signed by 50 or 100 Members 
of the House. 

Mr. Linthicum expressed 
that regardless of whether it would be 
provided that such a petition must have 
the signature of even up to 100 Members, 
there would be a sufficient number of 
Members in the next Congress who would 
be willing to sign such a petition. 

Mr. Schafer to Offer Bills 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
stated orally on Nov. 4 that 
he has_ several prohibition modification 
proposals which he will submit when the 
72d Congress convenes. 

Three will be resolutions 
will be submitted 


confidence 


. he said, which 
to State conventions. 
One of the resolutions will provide for a 
referendum on repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment; another will provide for a 
referendum on the question of a dis- 
pensary plan, and the third will provide 
for a referendum on the question of tak- 
ing the mandatory provision out of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, as recommended 
by the report of the National Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Observance. 
Mr. Schafer also will introduce a bill 
for the repeal of the Volstead Act, and 
another to legalize 2.75 per cent beer and 


light wines, he said. 
Predicts Change in Rules 


If those who favored changing the rules 
in the last Congress still maintain their 
same attitudes, there is little doubt but 
what the rules will ‘be changed, Mr. 
Schafer believes, adding that if the rules 
are changed so that a bill may be brought 

a committee to the House for a 
vote by the signing of a petition by a 
certain number of members, he is of the 
opinion that a modification measure will 
be’ voted on during this session. 

“I hope the rules are changed and 
modification bill is brought before the 
House,” he said, “as that would bring 
this fight more into the open.” He said 
he believes if a roll call vote is taken into 
the House on a modification proposal, a 
number of those members who heretofore 
had been considered as favoring the ex- 
isting prohibition laws, would vote with 
the antiprohibitionists, because, he said, 


he believes the attitudes of many have 
changed. ; 


j ildren’ We must particularly 

bank Memorial Fund, Children’s Fund of seek out those who question what is going | 
lon and who ask why. It is from them 
| that we get our advances, and they, too, 
| will stop to some extent those emotional 
sweeps and controls through prejudice 
that are the bane of a mass civilization. 
| How shall we face the common task of 
; meeting the aims of our country and also 
| those of assisting the individual? 
It has already been decided that if we 
|are to have self-reliant, dependable, hon- 
} est citizens of character, capable of team 
play, we must train our youth accord- 
|ingly. It becomes a matter of relative | 
|importance. We accept the need of good 
| roads, adequate police force, clean streets, 
garbage disposal, and the proper relations 
of man to man, and man to property, as 
worked out in government. e are will- 
ing to provide the necessary expenses to 
bring this about. It is true that in our 
| subdivisions of land we have too many 
units and have placed too large a burden 
} upon the land in carrying out these pro- 
cedures. The reason for this is the in- 
crease in our wants. When we have wide- 
| spread education and ublic health meas- 
| ures and put in compulsory laws requiring 
|children to attend school, we have in- 
| creased the burden of the taxpayer. For 
| the most part, our whole process in edu- 
cation has been to add more taxes for 
;}each new thing, rather than to make 
economies in established procedures and 
|}expenses. The result of this has been 
| that we are now up to the point where 
| we must get our full value for all of the 
public money that is spent. 


Michigan, and the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation. 

The Spelman Fund has over $9,400,000, 
the New York Community Trust more 


than $8,600,000, and the Cranbrook Foun- | 


dation more than $7,840,000. 


85 Per Cent Held by 20 
These 20 foundations represent an out- 


lay of $725,559,829 or 85 per cent of the| 


capital of all the foundations which re- 
ported. 

New York City houses 52 of the founda- 
| tions. Taking the known capital into ac- 
}count, then there is concentrated in this 
one city for foundation purposes $673,- 
|743,788 of the $853,450,114, or 78.9 per 
cent. 

Washington 


ranks second with five 


foundations controlling $47,714,555, or 5.6! 


}per cent of the known capital. Three 
/foundations located in Pittsburgh have 
a capital of $27,483,151, while Chicago 
|ranks next with four controlling funds in 
}excess of $23,800,000. 

Nine foundations made grants in excess 
| of $1,000,000 each during the ty Twenty 
| grants amounted to $46,826,911 or 89.2 per 
|cent of the total spent. The Rockefeller 
| Foundation led with grants amounting to 
| $18,192,540, while the General Education 
Board was second with $7,318,373. The 
|Carnegie Corporation granted $4,407,620 
and the Duke Endowment $2,412,010. 
| Of the total $52,476,137 granted by 91 
of the foundations, $37,422,458 came out 
}of their incomes while $14,868,120 was 
| taken from the principal. Loans amounted 
| to $185,558. 
| 35 Per Cent for Health 
| For medicine and public health $18,- 
| 627,222, or 35.5 per cent of the funds 
| granted, were set aside. General educa- 

tion received more than $14,000,000. Phys- 
| ical science received over $4,000,000, com- 
| pared with more than $3,200,000 allotted 
| to the social sciences. More than $2,200,- 
| 000 went for the assistance of individuals 
}and $1,600,000 for social welfare. Child 
| welfare received over $1,200,000. 

| The report calls attention to the small 
amount expended by the foundations on 
business research. Only 15 of 122 founda- 
tions showed any interest in this field and 
only $770,000 was granted. Likewise 
| grants for studies in government and poli- 
| Ses were surprisingly low, with less than 
$800,000 expended by six foundations, 


Hamburg Ships Idle 


Unemployment in the shipping industry 
at Hamburg, Germany, increased and 
about 600 ships were reported “laid up” in 
waters near the port. (Department of 


Commerce. ) 
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acities. ese should be discovered, un- 3 
pacities. These sno This saving comes through the elimi- 


folded and developed not only because of c f } ’ 
the importance to the tSate, but also to, Nation of fees which private agencies 
that of the Nation. i = ae aan Sopneaes. . was 
One of our greatest defects in the pub- | &XP gS ge Me ay are ma ne ae 
lic school system is the premium put on | formation was made available: 
docility. The boy or girl who does the 
assigned tasks in a docile way is apt to 
get the teacher’s interest and reward. 
|Those who are less docile or of more 
inquiring mind, who have little respect for 
authority, but accept the stern authority 
of facts, are the most apt to lead us for- 
ward. We must discriminate and choose 
the boy who is interested in the length 
of the hind leg of a cricket as a good boy 
to watch. Most of us are more or less 
— to ~ 1 about us. It is the 
oy or girl who gets back to the base Ap Ris 
line, wo seeks causes, who should have | = Pee ee ome 9. 1931, 
the inspiring influence of the teacher.|% ‘O%! Of 90,00) placements ol women 
| were made by the. 11 permanent os em- 
° | ployment offices in the State. These jobs 
Development of Personality |were distributed among private homes, 
Declared Greatest Need | hotels, clubs and restaurants, clerical and 
| professional groups, jobs involving foods, 


Pennsylvania must look out for the in-| beverages, and tobacco, and miscellaneous 
terests of the boy who 1s interested in | factories. 
what he thinks about things, instead of There were 27,212 placements of women 
remembering what someone else says.,in private homes and 11,875 in hotels, 
Our greatest need is the development of | clubs and restaurants. More than 5,000| 
personality, the preservation of human|} women were placed in clerical and pro- 
dignity, and more spirituality. The train-| fessional work, while 4,467 placements 
| ing of the brain is ike sharpening a knife. | were made in the food, beverage and to- 

If the material is good, we can sharpen | bacco industries. In miscellaneous fac- | 
it as well as we can: without any knowl- | tories, 3,357 placements were made. More | 
edge of what it is going to cut. Our|than 3,600 other placements were made. 
| training is to prepare it to cut right. We The report points out that the average | 
cannot change the quality of the steel but | COSt to the worker in 1928-1930 for each 
we can give an edge appropriate to the | Job received through a — employ~- 
quality of the steel so that it will do its | ment agency was $4.17. It explains that 


fornia Department of Industrial Rela- 
| tions sets forth significant statistics on the 
placement of approximately 300,000 job 
| seekers. In 1928 and 1929, jobs were fur- 
|nished 201,283 applicants by 297 agencies. 

The net fee per job averaged $5.84. In 
|commerce, 50,071 jobs were furnished and 
jin hotel and domestic service they 
mounted to 85,637. For general work the 
|number of jobs furnished was 31,915 and 
for nursing 31,973. More than 900 teachers 
were placed by the agencies. 


Present Methods 


The First Biennial Report of the Cali- | 


he is old enough to play in 
self. Sun baths may begin when the 
baby is 3 or 4 weeks old—in warm 
weather outdoors, in cold weather indoors 
}at an open window. 

In cold weather a sun bath can be 
given indoors near a window opened at 
top or bottom. The room should be heated 
and the doors closed to prevent drafts. 
In the coldest weather it may be better 
| to give two short sun baths a day in- 
stead of one long one. Mothers are espe- 
| cially advised that the thermometer may 
| register 40 to 50 degrees higher in the 
}sun than in the shade, and if the baby 
is protected from the wind, the sun will 
help to keep him warm. 

The folder emphasizes that, in general, 
{children who get the most sun do not 
develop rickets. Rickets is seldom found 
in hot climates, where the ultra-violet 
rays in the sun are strong and where 
most children are outdoors in the sun 
| throughout the year and wear few clothes. 
jIt is common ih temperate climates, 
|}where the ultra-violet rays are weaker, 
where cold weather keeps children in- 
doors a great deal, and where mpre 
clothing is worn. It is especially common 
in large cities, where people are crowded 
and where smoke and dust cut off the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun.—Issued by the 
Department of Labor. 


charge through the State offices were 
obliged to buy them from private agencies, 
the aggregate cost to the workers would 
have been $1,231,755. This amount may 
be taken to represent the saving ‘to the 
workers of the State as a result of the 
operation of the State free employment 








Considered Inadquate 


work. We must be willing to scrap ruth- |if the 295,385 who received jobs free of 
lessly wherever it is needed. All that a | ——————————_—__ ee neenee 
There is no doubt that the task of edu-| pupil has is his thme. If we waste his | 
|cation has on the whole been well carried | time in the school or elsewhere, we are 
‘out, but our recent census shows us that| Wasting life. 
\illiteracy is prevalent in every State.| .We must make the most out of life, | 
There are large gaps in the working of our | whether it is of the handicapped or that 
educational machinery. Our methods of |f the competent for each must live car- 
education have undoubtedly been inade-|'ying along a properly proportioned load 
|quate. Certainly, in the education of the|if Civilization and our democracy are to| 
Indians and in the education of the Fili- | be a success. We want training toward | 
|pinos, the end result has not been all/COoperation, but we also want individual 
that could have been achieved. We have! #etion and a sense of\responsibility. The | 
not reached a final stage. We need re-|rise in the general level that has been 
| brought about by the school makes it more 


}search in every field. ‘ 4 
Our educational workers have gone far | Vital than ever to care for the exceptional. 
Some must be followers if there are to be | 


| beyond the public in the adoption of newer | : C 
methods of handling youth. We are up| leaders, and without leaders there can 
be no advance. | 


against Mr. Average Citizen in the ma- : , 
jority of the school boards throughout the) One ¢an not help but sympathize with 
the child brought up under the conditions 
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| United States and he is apt to have a tra- ; 
ditional attitude of suspicion regarding |that have become so common in most of 
our cities. The boy or girl in much of 


any new procedure in education. This is ite : 
we p r America’s past had freedom—freedom of 


unfortunate at a period when great I r 
| changes are due, in fact overdue. We have | the fields and of the open air. Some times 
|mew paths to follow. Our children must | in the city as I watch the city dog on a 
lmeet new needs. For many individuals,| leash coming out of his apartment home, 
no time can be wasted; their margins | I think of the old dogs of the pioneer and | 
are too small. Every lick must count. < Pei ee prowl nk —— d| 
veloped i » lik g, . 
They must be developed in accordance becoming leash animals. Our social me- | 


; i ities, nce | r L 
= o- ee isaneee 2 een |chanism works a little too accurately and 
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a little too true. Our education should 
not make our children mere pawns in the 
game, *ut should turn them out of vari- 
able quality in accordance with their 
abilities. 

What we do in our public schools with 
our children determines what our Nation 
shall be. In spite of temporary economic 
difficulties, it is no time for back tracking 
in education. It is more vital for us to 
have better education and more of it to 
protect us from our own ignorance and 
follies. Men are children but once and 
during that period the grown-up can at 
least afford opportunity to the child. 


or prejudice. 

There is less worship of the curriculum 
|than in former years. Certainly it is a 
disheartening business to build curricula. 
| They are gotten together with Gees, 

ann : |but they will never be up to date an 
inaurquce~-(P ie 6). |never complete. If viewed as temporary 
Labor—(P 1--c 2s 7) (P 2--e 6) working programs they are effiective in 

(P 4--c 2) (P 7--c 4, 6), | organization, but when they are rigidly 
Law Enforcement—(P 1--¢ 4). | held to as a — = slow gocks. as 
National D ‘ > 9.20 |ally lifting the students to higher levels, 

(P ee _ 6). 4) they engulf the poorer student and leave | 
P a —_ ee | the better student dry and sterile. 
atents—(P 6--c 1, 5). | We can now no longer look at educa- 
President's Day—(P 3--c 2), tion as a term which expresses the whole | 
Prohibition—(P 1--c 4) (P 6--c 4). fecine of the training of American youth. | 
Prisons—(P 10--c 1), | 
Public Health—(P 1--c 5) 


ealth, education, and recreation now £0| Pennsylvania Constitution 
(P 2--e 1, 3, 7) (P 10--e 1). 


|hand in hand. A school:system without 

health and recreation provisions cannot | Restricts Relief bv State 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 2, 5). 
Radio—(P 3--c 2) (P 9--c 1). 


be classified as modern. Payer of think- | 
ing of education as information in this , 
or that, we now tnink of it as opportunity 7 E HARRISBURG, PaA., Novy 4. 
. for this boy or that girl to grow in ca-| The Legislature of Pennsylvania can 
Railroads—(P 1--c 6) (P 2--c 1) pacity, knowledge, mental and physical|not make appropriations for the payment 
(P 8--c 2, 6, 7). strength toward adult citizenship. of money or the furnishing of food, cloth- 
Reclamation—(P 1--c 4). ing and shelter to unemployed pefsons 
Scientific Research—(P 3--c 4). and their families either directly or 
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‘Points Out New Conceptions 


|Of Educational Organizations | subdivisions of the State, Attorney General 


ad es | William A. Schnader has advised Governor 
| wee enor Sens Pa en nave | Pinchot in reply to specific questions ad- 
| high school, the junior college, the college | dressed to Khim by the Governor on those 


and university, and professional schools, | Points. 
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}come in at the 


top of our educational 
scheme. We sieve out various groups of 
students all along the line, based upon 
their mental interest and capacities. We 
have been able to keep an open road for 
practically every boy or girl of real ability 
co go as far as he can. Putting all of 
our children into school has made it nec- 
esary for us to work out adaptable plans 
for them. 

The White House Conference on Chil 


dren and exceptional children. 
to specialize upon our best students, 


lating the Constitution, make 
ations for unemployment relief to any 
charitable corporation or association. 

The section of the Constitution reliec 
upon by the Attorney General is Article 
III, section 18, which reads as follows: 

No appropriations, except for pensions 
or gratuities for military services, 
be made for charitable, educational 


Neither can the Legislature, in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, without vio- 
appropir- 


shall 

d or 
|Health and Protection indicated our fail-| benevolent purposes, to any person or com- 
ures in connection with handicapped chil-| munity, nor to any denominational or sec- 
We need tarian institution, corporation, or asso- 
If ciation, 
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_Free Movement = Form of Irrigation 


Of Prices Sought 
To Aid Business 


Walter W. Stewart, Banker, 
Tells Senate Committee 


That He Doubts Utility of 


An Economics Council 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


sufficient warning was given. The un- 
warranted lending to Germany was con- 
tinually warned against, yet the lending 
continued. And there were those who were 
concerned about securities in 1928 and 
1929. “If there was more confidence in 
those who believed conditions were un- 


sound,” he declared, ‘“‘we could have ab- | 


breviated the prosperity and modified the 
depression.” 

“The prophets lost their standing,” Mr. 
Stewart said, “because they predicted and 
were disproved in 1928.” 

The Investment Banking Association, 
as it is now organized, could not control 
the situation, the witness declared. He 
added that these bankers knew littie in- 
dividually as to what uses their money 
Was put. 

He declared that the high tariff policy 
of the Government and the unwillingness 
of individual concerns to absorb goods 
produced abroad has retarded the outward 
movement of merchandise which, he said, 
is a corollary to foreign lending. 

e, Collection of debts from abroad is ex- 
tremely difficult, he said, unless we re- 
ceive goods from abroad on a large scale. 

The free movement of trade in England, 
he declared, enabled that nation to re- 
main as the international money market. 

He declared that “we now have $2,000,- 
000,000 tied up in closed banks.” This is 
a substantial portion, he said, which re- 
tricts purchasing power in the communi- 
ties affected and which the trade feels. 

Mr. Stewart aserted that a National 
Economic Council, if properly constituted, 
might be successful in the collecting of in- 
formation on which the economic situation 
could be analyzed. He declared, however, 
that “information and understanding are 
not the same thing” and that we are 
further behind in understanding than in- 
formation. 


‘Failure’ of Industry 


Mr. Soule declared that despite the 
fact that many business leaders accept 
the theory of high wages as enabling the 
worker to buy back the increased output 
made possible by machinery and that 
otherwise the added production cannot 
be sold, industry “has failed completely” 
to carry out the doctrine. 

He said this doctrine became recognized 
following the depression of 1921-22 when 
retail prices fell more rapidly than wages 
gould be forced down and industry was 
given an impetus through the increased 
purchasing power thus accidentally 
brought about. But from the beginning 
of prosperity in 1923 to 1928 there was 
an actual decrease in factory and miners’ 
wages while the increases were confined 
largely to construction and transportation 
industries where organized labor was able 
to protect its wages. 

Mr. Soule cited a survey showing that 
in 1927 approximacely 18 per cent of the 
population was at the level of bare sub- 
Sistence, 16.8 per cent at the minimum of 
health and efficiency, 71.4 per cent be- 
tween bare subsistence and moderate com- 
fort, and that 84 per cent were ‘well to 
do” and 1.7 per cent had “a liberal stand- 
ard of living.” 

Installment buying, he said, was an im- 


portant factor in the expansion of con-} 


sumers’ credit which resulted because cash 
purchasing power was not sufficient to 
take care of productive capacity. Profits 


Contract Approved 


Secretary Wilbur Furthers the 
Execution of All-American 
Canal Project 





A definite step toward executing the 
All-American Canal feature of the Boulder 
Canyon project in southern California, 
which is second in importance only to 
Hoover Dam, was taken Novy. 4 when the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, approved the form of contract 
between the water users in the Imperial 
and Coachella valleys and the Govern- 
ment. 

The All-American Canal, according to a 
statement issued by the Department of 
the Interior, will involve the expenditure 
of #$34,000,000 of Federal money in the 
comstruction of an irrigation ditch six 
times as large as any ever dug by the 
United States Government. The money 
is to be repaid in installments over a pe- 
riod of 40 years. 

The contract, the statement says, will 
be submitted im a special election for 
approval of the water users in the irriga- 
tion districts affected, after which it will 
be ready for final signature by Secretary 
Wilbur and subsequent congressional ap- 
propriations. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Secretary of the Interior Wilbur today 
(Nov. 4) gave his approval to the form 

[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 





New Radio Quota 
For New York and 
New Jersey Asked 


Renewal of Licenses Asked 
By WPG and WLWL at 
Hearing Before Examiner 
Of Radio Commission 


A change in the radio quota status of 
New York and New Jersey was asked Nov 
4 at a hearing before Chief Examiner 
Ellis A. Yost of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Stations WPG, operated by the WPG 
Broadcasting Company, Atlantic City, N. 
J.; and WLWL, operated by the Mission- 
ary Society of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York, have applied for renewal of licenses. 
The stations share time on 1,100-kilocycle 
frequency, each operating with power of 
5,000 watts. WLWL requests that the new 
licenses be granted with an _ increased 
share of time allotted to the New York 
station. 

The present license of Station WLWL 
states that it operates from 6 to 8 p. m. 
daily, except on Fridays and Sundays, 
when the hours vary, and on holidays 
when the stations reach mutual agree- 
ments. 

The Missionary Society station requests 
that the time split be adjusted to permit 
them to operate daily from 7:30 to ll a 
m. and from 6 to 10 p. m. 

Thomas P. Littlepage. representing 
WPG, pointed out that WLWL’s applica- 
tion was for renewal of license, and not 
for modification. He said that the hours 
for their broadcast were definitely regu- 
lated by the license, except where the 
license stated “and certain other specified 
hours.” It was up to the Commission, 
he said, not to modify the license, but 
to renew it, interpreting and definitely 


| Stating a meaning for the phrase ‘certain 


would not have risen so rapidly if more} 


ef the earnings of industry had been paid 
out to labor and the unsound situation in 
which speculation went out of bounds 
need not have occurred. 

The policy of high wages, however, can 
not be adopted as long as an industry is 
on a competitive basis. The policy has 
to be applied by all employers simultane- 
ously, he declared. 

At present, he said, competition in the 
labor market and the desire to reduce 
costs keeps wages down. National eco- 
nomic planning of the right kind could 


better promote the doctrine of the econ- | 


@ omy of high wages than private initiative, 

s ,he added. 
Effect of Trust Laws 

Neither the plan of stabilization pro- 
posed by Gerard Swope or that of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
could help the situation, he declared. The 
latter plan, which asks for revision of the 
anti-trust laws, would have the Govern- 
ment give the power to industries to re- 
trict production in order to stabilize 
prices, Mr. Soule explained. That point 
of view, he said, is “absolutely unsound.” 

Citing examples of where the Sherman 
law does not apply, such as the railroads, 
monopolies created through control of 
patents, and the dominating position of 
large companies such as the United States 
Steel Corporation, in which industry 
prices have fallen relatively little. Mr. 
Soule pointed out that unemployment is 
as great in some of these industries as 
in those most affected by the depression. 
In large areas of the manufacturing in- 


dustry prices have remained well sta- 
bilized, he said. 
Experience proves, he said, that you 


can't stabilize in one branch of industry 
without doing so in others. “The dis- 
array of price relationships intensifies 
depression,” he declared. 


No Benefit in Cartels 

Revision of the anti-trust laws “would 
make the situation worse instead of better. 
It would mean that industry would engage 
in a competitive race to restrict prices.” 
This would mean a “total failure to de- 
crease poverty, to raise the standard of 

living.” 

“Overproduction in relation to effective 
demand exists,” he declared, “but not uni- 
versal overproduction.” 

The cartel system would not help, he 
said, because it places no premium on 
efficiency. 

A national council could outline possi- 
ble lines of action that might be helpful, 
it could get a comprehensive view of the 
standard of living in different sections and 
could ask for legislation to improve condi- 
tions where necessary. A council could 
be constantly looking for ways and means 
of meeting the demands of the population, 
it could correlate and knit together indus- 
tries with itself as a unit in recommending 
measures for the national welfare, he said 

The Government is the only agency to 
act in increasing the purchasing power and 
exert an upward pressure on commodity 
prices, he said. The greatest thing that 
can be done in the present emergency is 
for the Government to spend all the money 
it can get or borrow to stimigate the pur- 
chasing power, he said, for improving the 
Situation. 

The only alternative to such a step, un- 
less some unseen force asserts itself in 
the next six months to take up the slack, 
he said, is an extensive liquidation of 
capital. 


California Buys Securities 
Of Veterans Welfare Board 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Novy. 4 
State Treasurer Charles G. Johnson has 
announced acceptance of a par bid by 
the State Department of Finance for 
$3,000,000 worth of 4 per cent veterans’ 
welfare bonds which failed to bring bid- 
ders in the open market. 
The Finance Department purchased the 
bonds to take care of the emergency re- 
@ quirements of the veterans welfare board 
which has $2,500,000 worth of homes and 
fafms tied up in escrow. 


Mr. Johnson said the sale to the finance | 


department will not affect the scheduled 
sale of a block of 442 per cent veteran 
bonds on Dec. 17, 





other specified hours.” 

Mr. Littlepage pointed out that an in- 
crease in operating time of WLWL would 
increase the already overquota status of 
the State of New York, and would neces- 
Sitate juggling the quota status of both 
New York and New Jersey. 

Representing WLWL, William E. Leahy 
said that the station had for six years 
served public interest without any com- 
mercialism, and that it now wished to 
become commercial. In order to do this, 
he said, the station would have to broad- 
cast more than its present allotment of 
two hours a day. 

After considering the report of 
Chief Examiner, the Commission 
reach a decision in the matter. 


the 
will 


Lighthouse Service 
Asks Bids on Vessel 


Twin-screw Steel Tender to Ply 
Mexican Waters 

Bids for the construction of a steel, 

twin-screw lighthouse tender, for service 


in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, have 


just been called for by the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Commerce, 
and will be opened Nov. 24. This vessel 
is to be 93 feet long, of 23-foot beam. and 
will draw about five feet of water. It will 
be propelled by two Diesel engines of about 
55 shaft horsepower each. 

The “Myrtle,” as this new vessel is to be 
called, has been designed for buoy and 
beacon work in the inside waters of the 
eighth lighthouse district, which extends 
from the Suwannee River in Florida to 
the Texas-Mexican border. In order that 
it may build beacons and tend other aids 
to navigation placed along the edges of 
comparatively shallow channels, the 
“Myrtle” will be of light draft. The prin- 
cipal exterior feature distinguishing her 
from commercial vessels will be the sub- 
stantial mast and boom, rigged for the lift- 
ing of buoys, piling, and similar heavy 
objects. ; 

The duties of the “Myrtle,” when com- 
pleted, will be the building and mainte- 
nance of beacons, and the placing and 
care of buoys and similar aids to naviga- 
tion in the inside waters bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico. Much of this work will 
be in the intercoastal canals and other 
improved waterways used by smaller ves- 
sels, both commercial and pleasure craft. 
It is expected that the “Myrtle” will be 
placed in commission before the end of the 
year 1932.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. ; 





eo 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Novy. 4, 1931 


9:30 a. m—The Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11 a. m.—A committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, headed by its general 
counsel, Silas H. Strawn, called to dis- 
cuss short selling on commodity ex- 
changes. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, called to urge the President 
to have the Army Engineer Corps com- 
plete the improvement of the Illinois 








River waterway project ahead of 
schedule. 
12:15 m.—Rev. H. K. Robinson, 


ckaplain of the Quentin Roosevelt Post 
No. 4, of the American Legion, of New 
York, called. Subject of conference not 


announced. 

12:45 p. m.—A group of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Girl. Reserves Council, 
Y. W. C. A., headed by Miss Mary 
Lesta Wakeman, president, called to 


present a petition signed by members of 
the organiaztion throughout the country 
endorsing the President’s stand on 
world peace and requesting him to use 
every effort for disarmament. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Magnified Films | 
Show Organisms | 


Of Live Animals 


Agricultural Chemists See 
Heart-beats of Minute 
Life Billion and Half 


a 6 
Times Actual Size 

The heart-beats, breathing and diges- 
tion of living organisms, caught in 
motion pictures magnified 1,500,000,006 
times, were shown to the Association oi 
Official Agricultural Chemists Nov. 4 by 
Dr. Arno Viehoever, of Philadelphia, who 


as 


ag 
ag 


said he believed the pictures were the 
first of their kind ever made. 
At its final meetings Nov. 4 the asso- 


ciation enlarged its membership to include 
agricultural research workers other than 





chemists; adopted the recommendations 
of its fourscore investigators and its ad- 
ministrative committees, and heard a 


symposium on newly developed research 
methods. sae 

The Association aiso expanded its re- 
search work to two new fields by appoint- 
ing Dr. A. K. Balls to study enzymes and 
Dr. Max Phillips to study lignin Both 
men are on the staff of the Bureau ol 
Chemistry and Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture 

A. E. Paul, Chief of the Federal Food 
and Drug Station at Chicago, was elected 
president for the coming vear Other 
officers chosen are J. W. Kellogg, Harris- 
burg, Pa., vice president; and W. W. 
Skinner, Washington, secretary-treasurer. 
Executive committee members in addition 





to the officers will be F. C. Blanck, Wash- 
ington, H. H. Hanson, Dover. Del., R. Har- 
court, Geulph, Canada, and H. D. Has- 
kins, Amherst, Mass., retiring president 
The motion pictures shown by Dr. Vie- 
hoever revealed the actual organic func- 
tioning of small marine anim which 
although naturally transparent had been 
rendered more so by the use of extremely 


strong light. 
Health Shown by Heart 


Making the pictures to study the effect 
of drugs on organisms, Dr. Viehoever said 
he had discovered that by being t 
watch the rhythm of the heart, 





testines, the breathing apparatus or other 
organs he could understand the relative 
health or illness of the animal. 

“You are watching the actual function- 
ing of life,’ he told the association as 
the pictures were shown 

Informal discussion in 
compared Dr. Viehoever’s achievement 
with the weighing of the atom In ad- 
dition to pictures showing the whole sys- 


the audience 


tem of the animal as_ it worked, Dr. 
Viehoever had specialized studies which 
revealed the eye as it turned back and 
forth in its socket, pulled by minute 
muscles, the intestines digesting food, the 
gills extracting oxygen from wate! and 
the heart pumping the blood stream 


throughout the body. 
Food Tests Shown 


During the symposium on new research 
methods V. B. Bonney. of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration, demon- 
trated the machine used for testing the 


tenderness of canned vegetables and tru 


under the McNary-Mapes amendment 
Mr. Bonney explained that the pas 
of the amendment 18 months ago mad 


the development of some impersonal test- 
ing machine imperative for eniorcement 
work. Bv using a press which is forced 
downward as a steady stream of mercury 
runs into a reservoir at the top of the 
press officials can objectively determine 
the hardness of the canned commodity 
Fruits which are not punctured under the 
weight of 300 grams of mercury are de- 
clared to be low standard. Peas which 
are not compressed to one-quarter thei! 
volume by 2 pounds of pressure also of 
secondary quality. 
Crystals Aid Analysis 

Dr. G. L. Keenan, another speaker on 
the research symposium, explained the 
usefulness of a microscop which is espe- 


cially adapted to the study of crystals in 
chemical analysis. He said that most sub- 
stances can be reduced to a crystalline 
form and have some distinctive structure 
which may reveal their nature to the 
analyst. 


Other speakers on the symposium were 


Dr. R. E. Lothrop, Washington; Dr. L. E 
Warren, Washington; Dr. J. F. Clevenge1 
New York; and Dr. W. H. Ross, Wash- 
ington 

Reporting for the editorial committee 


Dr. W. W. Skinner announced that the 
Association would undertake the publica- 
tion of monographs Dr. J. A. LeCler« 
in charge of the publication of the Asso- 
ciation’s “Methods of Analysis an- 
nounced that by using chemical symbol 
instead of names the editors had reduced 
the size of the book approximately 50 
pages. 

{ Dr. E. M. Bailey, chairman of the com- 
mittee on recommendations and referee 

said that during the coming year the 
Association would have a contact com- 
mittee to collaborate with the American 
Public Health Association in the stand- 
ardization of milk tests 


President Urged to Hasten 
Illinois Waterway Project 


President Hoover was urged on Nov. 4 


by Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, to 
use his influence with the Army Engineer 
Corps to speed up, ahead of the schedule 


completion of the Illinois River improve- 
ment project which forms a connecting 
link in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deeper wa- 
terway project 

Senator Glenn stated orally 
Department of War last year 
the completion of the project 
Congress had authorized an 
tion of $7,500,000 for its completion. 


that 
took over 
and that 
appropria- 
The 


the 








State of Illinois, he explained, was doing 
its part in the project, such as construc- 
tion of bridges over the river 

The Senator said that President Hoover 
authorized him to say that he was anx- 
ious to complete the Illinois waterway 
project as soon as possible and that he 
would call in the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, to see 
what could be done to hasten the work 

Senator Glenn said that he was pri- 
marily interested in having the waterway 
project completed ahead of schedule in 
order to afford as much employment as 


possible over the Winte: 


Russian Wheat Crop 
Total Seems Uncertain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lections have been larger than last 
and that interior warehouses are well 
filledg With respect to the amount of 
available wheat in Russia and the rea- 
|}sons for recent cancellations of ship 


charterings, the Department made the fol- 


l/lowing statements in its general grain 
market review of Oct. 31: 

“Russian collections of wheat had 
'amounted to 52 per cent of the yearly 
plan at the middle of October but trade 
reports indicate that the quantity sched- 
uled for collection was very large and 
actual collections have been of good vol- 


ume with stocks on hand quite substan- 





tial. Interior warehouses are reported well 
filled with some delay in taking delivery 
of grain now comli forward.. The lack 


of adequate transpo.@ation facilities, how- 
ever, is restricting the movement to sea 
board and some sales for éarly shipment 





were reported cancelled during the week 
Russian shipments so far this season have 
totaled 54,000,000 bushels, or more than 


half of last season's total shipments.” 


Looms Increase in India 


Weaving with machinery in India grad- 
ually is supplanting hand weaving. (De- 
| partment of Labor.) 
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Veterans’ Hospital at Indianapolis Nearing Completion 














A general type hospital of 152 beds capacity at Indianapolis, Ind., is under construction and nearing completion. 
The building will be occupied for hospital purposes in either March or April, next year, according to the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau. 


Increasing Purity of 


Under Constant Watch of Chemists 


Success Over 30 Years Has Convinced Public of Safety, 






The red brick and Indiana limestone structure is Georgian in architectural style. 


) L The 
estimated cast is $550,000. 


Foods Effected 


| Accidents Lead as Cause 
Of Death Among Youths 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
have decreased very much since 1900, the 
relative decrease in typhoid fever being 
greater for these ages than the decrease 
in diarrhea and enteritis 


Diphtheria decreased considerably up 
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Credit Pool Hel 
To Be Legal for 
~ New York Banks 


Participation Is Permissible 
Under State Laws, Attor- 
ney General Advises 
Banking Superintendent 








New York, N. Y., Nov. 4. 
| New York State banks and trust compa- 
nies may lawfully participate in the Na- 
| tional Credit Corporation’s plan for a 
}national credit association according to 
|an opinion rendered to State Supt. of 
|Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, today, by 
| Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr. The 


opinion was given as the result of a re- 
}quest from Mr. Broderick on Oct. 26. 

Mr. Bennett pointed out that he predicated 
his opinion on the examination of various 
documents pertinent to the organization 
and operation of the national credit cor- 
poration. The set-up as disclosed by these 
documents, Mr. Bennett said, shows that 
banks are to be organized into associa- 
tions known as national credit associa- 
| tions, covering specified areas in each Fed- 
eral reserve district, and that as the form 
of transaction in membership involves 
banking operations in this State, it is es- 
sential that some recognized corporate 
entity be a part of the operating 
scheme, which will be subject to the super- 
| Vision and control of the Banking Depart- 
ment. 

“This has been supplied by the organi- 
zation of the National Credit Corporation 
under Article 12a of the Banking Law of 
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or other scientific worker, is called on daily Farm and Home Hour.) 
to answer such questions as—has a cer- 
tain carload of milk been produced under —_—=—= 
sanitary conditions, has it been watered 
or, perhay, skimmed? This but one] 


example. Our chemists and bacteriologists | 
count the bacteria, to find oft if the milk 
has been produced under sanitary condi- 
tions; they determine the refractive index, | 
or the freezing point, to find out if the 
milk has been watered; they determine 
the amount of fat to discover if the milk 
has been skimmed. This information en- 
al the food official, who is frequently 
an experienced food chemist or bacteriol- 











ogi to supply the food laws to this par- 
ticular lot of milk for the protection of | 
he consumer. Does the shipload of coffee 


yesterday meet 
by the law? 


which docked at 
high standard 


the port 
required 


Consul Sends Report 
On Chinese Situation 


No Mention Made of Japanese 
Troops in Harbin Area | 


The American Consul General at Har- | 
Manchuria, George Hanson, has just} 
reported to the Department of State re-| 
garding his recent trip to Tsitsihar, ac-| 
cording to an oral statement at the il, 

| 


bir 
pin 


partment of State Nov. 4 


Mr. Hanson did not mention the pres- 
ence of Japanese troops in that city, it| 
was Stated, and presumably if they had| 
been present he would have mentioned 
them zeports from both Tokio and 


Geneva had stated that Japan had occu- | 
pied this important junction on the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway 

The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji De- 
buchi, conferred with the Undersecretary 
ate, William R. Castle Jr., Nov. 4 but 
the Department did not comment regard- 
ing the visit 

Asked if Amba 





ador Debuchi gave any | 


intimation as to whether Japan would} 
comply with the League of Nations’ re- | 
quest and withdraw her troops by Nov. 16, | 


Mr. Castle answered in the negative 
Asked why the United States had been 


oO ow in adopting a definite policy in 
Manchuria, Mr. Castle replied that the 
Department of State was watching the 
ituation with the utmost care and that 


al statement regarding action to be taken 
in the future would have to come from 
Secretary Stimson 











Briand-Kelloge Tr ‘aly 
Is Favored in Iraq 


Council of Ministers and King 


Approve Adherence 

| 
to the Briand- | 
llogg treaty favored in a resolution 
jlopted by the Council of Ministers and 
roved by the King, the Department of 
ate has been informed in a telegram 
the American Charge d’Affaires 
ghdad. 
Another 


ment 


The adherence of Iraq 










at 
a 


message received by the De- 
expresses appreciation for the 
lcome given by American authorities to 
he French journalists visited the 
Inited States with Pierre Laval, President | 
»f the Council of Ministers of France | 
The Department's announcement of its 
eipt of the telegram from Baghdad 
ws in full text 
> Department 


who 


1 








in receipt of a tele- 





gram dated Noy. 1, 1931, from the Amer- 
ican Charge d’Affaires at Baghdad in- 
forming it that King Faisal approved, on 
Oct. 31, 1931, a resolu 1 of the Council 
of Ministers for the adherence of Iraq to 
Briand-Kellogg treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war. The resolution must also 
receive the approval of Parliament 
The Government of the United States 
recently extended to the Government of 


Iraq a formal invitation to adhere to this 
j treaty. 





REACH FOR YOUR TELEPHONE AND 


TAKE COMMAND 


to 






— 
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You need only pick up your telephone to —_ cannot be sure 


control millions of dollars’ worth of prop- _ interconnecting 


erty ...a thousand yards or a thousand you may need te 


miles of wire... five thousand or five 


million dollars’ worth of equipment...a — improving servi 
few or many of the Bell System’s hun- 
dreds of thousands of trained workers. 

What you get from your telephone de- — dends and dev 
pends on your wish of thisor any moment. _ that to the ext 
Few things you buy can so exactly fit of the service. 
your needs. Telephone service is made to _ tice for half a 
your order for each call ... and the tele- 
phone becomes an extension of your voice 
and personality for whatever purpose you The money y 
choose. All of the System's plant and 


equipment is of interest to you, for you value. 





yo 





which of the 20 million 
telephones in this country 


» reach. 


The Bell System provides a constantly 


ce at the least cost con- 


sistent with financial safety. This means 


that it pays only reasonable regular divi- 


tes all earnings beyond 
ension and improvement 
This has been the prac- 


century, with the result 


that the public has doubled its use of Bell 


telephones in the last ten years. 
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Slight Damage 
Is Reported in 
General Freeze 


Cold Weather Over Great 
Plains Fails, to Hurt 
Crops; Conditions Favor 
Harvesting of Cotton 


Although mild weather continued in the | 


northern and western States during the 
last week, the first general freeze of the 
season extended over the Great Plains as 
far south as Oklahoma, but it did little 
damage, the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture, stated Nov. 4 in its weekly 
review of weather and crop conditions. 

Wheat is generally in good condition 
except in the western half of Kansas, the 
Bureau said. Conditions were favorable 
for harvesting cotton and corn, it was 
stated. The review follows in full text: 

Mild Weather in Northern States 

The week ended Nov. 3 had a continua- 
tion of mild weather for the season 1n 
northern States and rather generally over 
the western half of the country, but tem- 
peratures were below normal in most of 
the South. The contrast between the 
North and South was marked and inter- 
esting; for example, much of Michigan 
has, as yet, escaped killing frost, while the 
temperature at Meridian, Miss., fell to the 
freezing point on Nov. Freezing weather 
occurred also in the sauthene Appalachian 
Mountain sections and the interior of the 
Northeast, while a large area of the North- 
west, extending as far south as Oklahoma 
City, had minimum temperatures of 32 
degrees or lower. 

Moderate to fairly heavy rains occurred 
in the immediate Mississippi Valley and 
from Tennessee northward and northeast- 
ward. In the Southeast and South, how- 
ever, except locally, dry weather persisted, 
while the western half of the country had 
practically a rainless week, except the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Mild, open, and unusually fine weather 
for the season continued rather generally, 
especially in the northern States, notwith- 
standing the latter part of the week 
brought some unseasonably low tempera- 
tures to the South, with local frosts even 
in northern Florida. Aside from the areas 
where drought persists, principally in the 
southern States and less extensively in 
the western Plains, the weather east of 
the Rocky Mountains continued unusually 
favorable for seasonal farm work, graz- 
ing, end livestock, while Fall grains were 
favored in the central valleys and far 
Northwest. 

Frost Damage Slight 

The first general freeze of the season 
extended, this week, over the Great Plains 
as far south as the northern half of Okla- 
homa, but without material damage. | 
There was some local harm by low tem- 
peratures to tender vegetation in the 
South, but in general frosis this Fall have 
been of no particular consequence. Many 
sca.ions in the north-central portion of 
the couniry show the latest date of record 
jor killing frost, with garden vegetables 
still growing as far north as eastern Iowa. 

Rains during the week were beneficial 
in the Mississippi Valley and were helpful 
in some Gulf sections, but, in general 
severe drought persists in most of the 
South and in the South Atlantic States. 
Additional, substantial moisture in Ten- 
nessee and moderate amounts in the east- | 
ern Ohio Valley and more northeastern 
States were beneficial, and further good | 
rains occurred in the Pacific Northwest | 
which will make possible additional Fall | 
seeding. It continues dry in the west- | 
central Great Plains, especially in west- 
ern Kansas; but, as a general rule, agri- 
cultural interests have been favored by 


the weather throughout the northern half | 


of the country. 


Wheat Situation Unchanged 

Small Grains—The situation in the 
Winter Wheat Belt remains largely un- 
changed, with progress and condition of | 
the crop good to excellent in central and | 
eastern portions. It is still too dry in 
western Kansas where the crop is poor 
to fair and hampered by lack of soil mois- 
ture, with some not yet up. Dry condi- 
tions were relieved in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, but in the South and South- 
east the drought continued ynabated, with 
hard soil and only slow advance of seed- 
ing generally. 

Additional moistrure was helpful in the 
Pacific Northwest, 
ern wheat belt of Washington where 
grains are doing well; in the western part 
of the belt some germination was noted, 
but the soil is moist only about two} 
inches deep; general rains are needed. 
Winter grains were improved in Okla- 
homa and some northern and _ western 
parts of Texas, but in the central and 
southern parts of the latter State the soil 
is still dry, with germination poor. 


Corn Husking Progresses 

Corn and Cotton.—The weatner  con- 
tinued favorable for husking and cribbing 
corn, except that cloudiness and frequent 
light rains delayed work most of the time 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. Husking 
is nearly compieted in northwestern Iowa 
and is well along in the east. 

Rains caused some slight interruption 
to picking cotton in the central portions 
of the belt, but, in general, this work 
continued to make good progress. The 
mild, sunny, and mostly dry weather this 
Fall has been unusually favorable for 
gathering the cotton crop and picking is 
well advanced. Frosts during the week 


especially in the east- | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


in the northwestern belt did no apprecia- | 


ble harm, but hastened the opening of. 
bolls; nearly all cotton is now open. 


Pastures Remain Dry 

Miscellaneous Crops.— Pastures and | 
ranges remain dry and in serious need of | 
moisture in the Southeast, parts of the | 
Southwest, the Great Basin, and the cen- 
tral and northern Rocky Mountain areas. 
Elsewhere conditions are largely satis- 
factory, except locally, and livestock 
holding up well. 

Although light to heavy 
noted south to the Gulf States, there was 
very little damage reported. Dry weather 
is still detrimental in the Southeast and 
Southwest. Digging sugar beets is pro- 
gressing well in most parts, while cane 
grinding has begun in Louisiana. Citrus 
trees are showing the effecis of the 
droufht in Florida, but are saitisfatcory in 
California. 


Trade Rules’ Adopted 
For Athle ‘tic Goods 


Industry per epts ‘Saeilalien 
Revised by Commission 


An athletic goods manufacturer may 
not pay athletes to use his products and 
ther advertise that the athlete's success 
is related to use of such merchandise ac- 
cording to the new trade practice rules 
adopted by the golf, baseball and athletic 
goods industries and approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission, according to 
announcement by the Trade Commission. 

The code contains 11 rules regulating 
the selling and advertising of athletic 
oods. The Commission's announcement 
ollows in full text: 

Change Made in Rules 

The golf, baseball and athletic goods in- 
dustries which held a trade practice con- 
ference at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 7, 1930, have accepted the trade prac- 
tice rules adopted at the conference fol- 
lowing several changes suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission since the rules 
were first published March 30, 1931. 

There are now 10 rules, designated 
Group I, relating to unfair methods of 
competition, and one in Group II, ac- 
cepted by the Commission as an expres- 
sion of the trade. 

Among the Group I rules are those re- 


lating to such subjects as giving money | goods; and false advertising. 


are | 


frosts were | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual weex for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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| feed mills. The clothing factories and textile 
| mills reported full-time schedules and several ! 
plants engaged additional help. The automo- 
| bile repair shops kept their forces fairly well 
| employed, while the automobile body plants 
greatly reduced employment. Some hardwood 
floor mills were closed, while those in opera- 
tion worked part time. The lumber and saw- 
mills reported minimum operations in most 
instances. Foundries and machine shops had 
their forces employed on a part-time basis. 
There was a fair demand for farm help and 
cotton picking in the western part of the State 
absorbed quite a number of people. A general 
30 aleve of labor was apparent during the past 
ays. 


Labor Situation in Several Industries 
Is Somewhat Improved During Month 


than 


ticeable 


Little Change Noted in Most Lines, According to Review 
Issued by Employment Service 


[LMPLOYMENT in several major industries was somewhat improved during the a sow 


4 month, according to the monthly review issued Oct. 31 by the Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. (The official synopsis of the bulletin was printed in 
the issue of Nov. 2. Sections of the summary of employment conditions by States 
were printed in the issues of Nov. 3 and 4.) The review by States proceeds as 
follows: 


Texas 


The surplus of labor apparent throughout 
September embraced practically all trades 
While few plants were closed, many operated 
on part-time schedules, with reduced forces 
engaged; however, several plants reported over- 
* time. Some building and general construction 
work was under way in most of the cities of 
the State, with an ample supply of labor in 
each community to meet requirements. There 
was a large demand for cotton pickers in the 
agricultural agencies of the State and large 
numbers of workers were employed. This de- 
mand for cotton pickers has brought about 
;some reduction in the volume of unemploy- 
ment in some localities. 


schedules. 


increase 
and 
struction, 
for many 
decreased 
way did 


South Carolina 


There was very little improvement in the 
industrial-employment situation during Sep- 
tember and considerable unemployment pre- | 
vailed throughout the month. Major manu- 
facturing establishments wére in operation; 
however, most of the textile mills continued 
on part-time schedules, with reduced forces 
engaged Several cotton mills closed tempo- 
rarily. The volume of building and general 
construction was below normal, consisting 
chiefly of small projects, dwellings, remodel- 
ing and revairs Harvesting of the cotton 
crop afforded temporary employment to a large 
number of farm workers, but this class of help 
was in excess of requirements Some increace 
was noted in highway construction and addi- 
tional unskilled labor was engaged. The rail- 
road car and repair shops continued to operate 
on a 5-day-week basis 


South Dakota 


A large number of men were employed 
throughout the State during September on 
State and county highway projects. New con- 
tracts were awarded during the month for aoe 

= Tennessee 
to representatives of ctustomers without A large number of men were employed on 
their employer’s knowledge; making gifts | State highway construction; however, a slight 
to athletic organjzations or prominent | reduction was noted in the engineering forces 
athletes to induc€ them to recommend &s | There will be a demand for highway-mainte- 

“official” _the athletic Wares of a sport-| nance labor that will soon offer employment 
ing goods house; advertising that winners | to about 1,000 additional men. Some increase 
ot athletic competition use the athletic’ was noted in the volume of building in quit 
goods of any particular company when | a number of the various cities. There was : 
such use is induced by gifts or payments | notable improvement in coal-mining activities 
of money; the use of names of prominent ane nevere’ Pubes Operas, gi” ae Gay 
athletes on athletic goods when such per- . ae & ~ pene 


completed their reasonal runs, resulting in the 
sons did not design, endorse, or use such’ release of quite a number of people. Normal 


operations prevailed in most of the flour and 


additional highway work and bridge construc- 
tion. Seasonal activities were started in con- 
nection with the beet-sugar industry The 
cutting of corn and silo filling engaged many 
farmers in the agricultural areas, but the 
demand for farm help remained below normal. 

Railroad employment and public-utility forces 
continued on a curtailed basis in most in- | 
stances. The relaying of 50 miles of railroad 
tracks has been started, offering employment | 
to quite a number of experienced railroad 
workers. Three hundred men will soon be 
employed in the southeastern section of the 
State in connection with the installation of 
natural-gas pipe lines. Full-time operations 
were reported in the gold mines and refineries 

Quite a number of men were employed in the 
recently Ceveloped manganese fields. The ma- 
jority of the manufacturing establishments 
were in operation, with normal schedules re- 
ported in the packing houses and the rock 

crushing and gravel-washing establishments 

Building and municipal improvements offered 
employment to a number of men in the larger 
cities. Most of the mercantile establishments 
curtailed their clerical forces. A surplus of 
all classes of labor was apparent at the close 
of the month 


Utah 


State road projects under way at a cost of 
approximately $200,000 afforded employment to 
several hundred men during September, the 
work being fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the State. A Federal road under construc- 
tion in southern Utah employed about 1C0 
men. Unemploymeat among the building 
trades men was considerably reduced as new 
projects were started in various cities; how- 
ever, many of these craftsmen were idle. The 
railroads operated with reduced forces in most 
departments, but there was a slight increase 
in employment in the transportation depart- 
ment, due to the shipping of fruit crops and 
the partial resuming of activities in the coal 
mines. The smelters were running on greatly 
reduced schedules, several were closed, and 
about 1,000 men were idle in this industry. 
Several metal mines, particularly silver and 
copper, operated far below normal, while oth- 
ers were closed. Although some of the coal 
mines reopened, they employed only a smal 
percentage of their normal forces. A few sea- 
onaly operated canning factories were run- 
ning on a reduced scale, giving employment 
to a number of people, but others remained 
inactive, and the majority of the workers in 
this line were idle Cement factories were 
closed in most instances. Several other manu- 
facturing establishments were closed, and quite 
a number of plants worked part time Many 
workers were absorbed on waterway projects 
and municipa: improvements. Conditions in 
the farming areas were poor; however, harvest- 
ing of the fruit crop furnished a great deal’ 
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Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-n- 


of employment. 
crop offered some employment. Although some 
relief was afforded 
harvesting of crops, 
was expected. An 
obtained in all lines, 
among mining, 
railroad, and farm workers. 


Vermont 


Reports from several 
indicate a slight upward trend in various ac- 
tivities during September. 
tile mills worked overtime on rush orders and 
manufacturing 
machinery reported an increase in operations. 
Furniture factories 


plants 


Marble and granite establishments | 
reported no increase in activities, 
number of siate quarries were closed. 
some chair factories worked full time, 
a number were on part-time schedules. 
noted in 
shirt factories 


was 


which has furnished employment 
men in many 
in volume, 
not absorb the available supply of 
building trades men. 
ployed many people. 
camps were closing for the season, 
a number of woukers were released. 
for farm help were readily met in practically 
all localities. 


Virginia 
considerable 
tinued throughout the State du:in; 2 
sections reported an improv ement 
The surplus of labor included railroad work- 
, textile-mill workers, 


metal-trades 
The majority 


ers, coal miners 


quite a number reporting part-time 
but some increase in. activity 
in the plants manufacturing silk, 
automobiles, furniture, overalls, 
goods, shoes, and tobacco. 
closed. The shipyards were busy, offering em- 
ployment tO many workers. 
increase 
There was a seasonal increase in the demand 
for orchard and packing-house employes and 
for labor to work 
fruit by-products. 


in the 


Washington 


Additional highway contracts were recently 
awarded, and more than 6,000 men were em- 
ployed on State road and bridge work at the 
cloce of September 
were 
started 


started and, 
continued to 
a surplus of building-trades men 
Summer activities at 
resorts decreased 
Railroad 
struction work remained on a greatly cur- 


for. each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 190; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 31 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Handling of the sugar-beet {tailed basis. The Staggering of employment 
in the coal-mining districts continued. with 
considerable idleness apparent. Lumber mills 
and the steel, foundry, metal. and woodwortl:- 
ing plants worked on curtailed schedules. 
Match factories operated at capacity and 
meat-packing plants continued on normal 
schedules. Municipal improvements gave em- 
ployment to many men and power projects 
continued to employ many laborers. The 
grain harvesting was completed; however, ap- 
ple picking was under way, employing thou- 
sands of people, but failed to absorb all who 
|applied for work. A surplus of labor con- 
} tinued in the larger centers 


the unemployed by 
less labor 


the 
was absorbed 
oversupply of labor 
but was particularly no- 
smelting, building, 


sections of the State 


A number of tex- 


stone-working 


West Virginia 


There was little change in the trend of in- 
dustry or employment activities and consid- 
erable unemployment was apparent in practi- 
cally all parts of the State during September 
State highway construction continued in good 
volume and absorbed additional men, offering 
employment to an approximate total of 8.400 
laborers. Employment in the coal fields in 
some sections showed a slight improvement 
Operations in the oil and gas fields and lum- 
ber regions remained far below normal. Cur- 
tailed schedules or reduced forces prevailed 
in several of the manufacturing establish- 
ments, while a few were reported as closed 
Employment in the steel mills. foundries, 
chemical and glass plants, and woodworking 
factories was below normal There was no 
marked change in employment in the railroad 
repair shops or transportation departments 
County highway projects, municipal improve- 
ments, and building operations provided em- 
ployment for a number of workers. A marked 


general surol''s of labor was apparent thro - 
out the month. - “ 
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Wisconsin 

Some curtailment in tie volume of em- 
ployment -cccurred in several of the major 
industries during September. Lumbering re- 
mained considerably below normal The 
metal-products and woodworking Plants, ma- 
chine shops, textile mills, railroad shops, and 
refrigerator plants curtailed their 
There was a seasonal increase in activity in 


was 


shirts, woolen 
A few plants were 


There was also 
volume of building. 

plants. Most of the highway projects were 
nearing completion. Municipal improvements 
and building furnished employment to a large 
number of men. Building under way in- 
cluded churches, additions to hospitals and 
telephone offices, commercial buildings, high 
schools, and garages. The volume of agricul- 
tural work was small and a surplus of farm 
help prevailed. 


in plants manufacturing 


Only a few large building W yoming 

while those pre- A general surplus oc: labor prevailed 
employ many | throughout September; however, many addi- 
tional men were empioyed in seasonal activ- 
ities throughout the State. Extra help was 
engaged in the agricultural areas. Part-time 
schedules prevailed in many factories, with 


beach and 
releasing many 
maintenance and con- 


| eee States. 


forces. | 
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the shoe factories and in a few of the textile | 


no marked improwement expected in the im-! 
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Ginned Cotton 


—— 


Exeels Quality 
Of 1930 Crop 


More Than 96 Per Cent of 
Total Is Tenderable on 
Future Contracts, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Of the American cotton ginned prior to 
Oct. 1, 96.7 per cent is tenderable on fu- 
tures contracts as compared with 87.6 per 
cent of the ginnings reported at this time 
last year, says an announcement just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The total ginnings to Oct. 1 are esti- 
mated at 5,410,400 bales, or almost 1,000.- 
000 bales less than the ginnings at this 
time last year. The cotton 4s longer in 
staple and better in grade than was last 


year’s crop, according to the statement 
which follows in full text: 


Cotton of the present crop, ginned prior 
to Oct. 1, 1931, was better in grade and 
longer in staple than the ginnings for the 
corresponding period last year, according 
to the report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics issued today. 


Higher Ratio of White Cotton 


Of about 5,408,000 bales of American 
upland cotton ginned prior to Oct. 1, 
94.9 per cent was estimated to be whitey 
in color, compared with 93.4 per cent 
ginned during the corresponding period 
last year; 89.7 per cent was white. mid- 
dling and better, compared with 87.7 per 
cent last year: cotton other than white™ 
and extra white was 4.1 per cent, com- 
pared with 5.6 per cent last year. 

The estimate of staple length of upland 
cotton show 3.2 per cent shorter than 74 
inch, compared with 14 p cent ginned 
during the same period last year: “87.7 per 
cent, *s to 1 1-32 inches, inclusive, com- 
pared with 78.1 per cent; and 9.1 per cent 
1 1-16 inches and over compared with 7.9 
per cent a year ago. 

From the standpoint of tenderability in 
settlement of contracts made subject to 
section 5 of the United States Cotton Fu- 
tures Act, an analysis of the figures in- 
dicates a total of 5,230,700 bales, or 96.7 
per cent tenderable, compared with 85.8 
per cent tenderable in the case of cotton 
ginned prior to Oct. 1, last year. 

Only 3-Per Cent Untenderable 

Of tenderable cotton, 4,736,100 bales, or 
87.6 per cent of total upland, ranged from 
7, inch to 1 1-32 inches inclusive, and 
494,600 bales were over 1 1-32 inches in 
staple. 177,400 bales, or 3.3 per cent, of 
upland cotton were untenderable, com- 
pared with 14.2 per cent of last year’s crop 
ginned up to the same date. 

Of these, 4,400 bales were untenderable 
on account of deficiency in grade only; 
172,300 bales, for deficiency in staple only: 
and 700 bales were doubly disqualified, be- 
ing untenderable in both grade and stz ip! , 

The total number of bales ginned prior 
to Oct. 1, 1931, was reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census on Oct. 8, to be 5,410,414 
bales, of which 5,408,161 bales were Ameri- 
can upland and 2,253 bales American- 
Egyptian. The report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on grades and 
staples is based upon the Census Bureau 
figures and upon the classification of 
samples taken during the period from 
representative gins throughout the cot- 


‘Extension Is Sought 
| On Rodemsetien’ Fees 


Representative Smith Asks Aid 
For Settlers on Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Dec. 1. Mr. Mead and I are hopeful that 
Congressional relief any be secured in 
emergency cases. 

“I recommended that the Secretary of 
the Interior call a conference of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the arid 
States to be held early in December in 
order to agree if possible on a relief pro- 
gram, as it is recognized that, except by 
concerted action, legislation of this char- 
acter cannot be procured on accouni of 
the determination on the part of the 
Members of Congress outside of public 
land States not to make any further ad- 
vances to the reclamation gms | or con- 
cessions to farmers on reclamation proj- 
ects because of the prejudice which pre- 
vails against the policy of the Government 
to reclaim the arid lands and bring them 
in competition with the lands in other 
sections of the country. 

“While the $5,000,000 loan bill passed 
the House of Representatives by a narrow 
margin atter a determined fight, many of 
the Members voted for the advance under 
protest and with the announced determi- 
nation to oppose in the future any further 
advances from the Federal Treasury to re- 
claim the arid lands. 

“Relief legislation would greatly preju- 
dice the possiblity of procuring legisla- 
tion to provide for the storage of a sup- 
plemental supply of water for the benefit 
of the Boise project and other projects 
throughout the country, as well as furnish- 
ing additional water to Carey Act projects 
which because of shortage are unable to 
mature their crops. 

“About $4,000,000 will be required to con- 
struct the additional storage dams, tun- 
nels and other works to furnish a sup- 
plemental water supply for the Boise 
project, and as the reclamation fund next 
year probably will not exceed tl four 
million dollars, it will be necessary, if the 
supplemental water supply is furnished 
for the Boise project, to secure an ad- 
ditional loan from the Federal Treasury. 

“In view of the fact that the farmers 
on irrigation projects, as well as those 
elsewhere, in many instances are losing 
their farms to the money lenders, includ- 
ing the Federal Farm Loan Board, Con- 
gress should come to their rescue in order 
to enable them to hold their lands until 
normal conditions prevail and normal 
prices are secured for the products of the 
farm.” : 


aree or 


Marine Air Squadrons 
Placed on Plane Carriers 


Two airplane squadrons of the Marine 
Corps, the first of the Marine Corps or- 
ganized for duty afloat, have been com- 
missioned and attached to the U. S. S. 
“Lexington” and the U. S. S. “Saratoga,” 
according to announcement Nov. 4 by the 
Department of the Navy. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The first Marine Corps airplane squad- 
rons organized for duty afloat have been 
commissioned and attached to the U. S. 
S. “Lexington” and “Saratoga.” These 
two squadrons, VS-Squadron 14-M and 
VS-Squadron 15-M, composed of six 
scouting planes each, will be units of 
the regular operating areronautical or- 
ganization of the Navy and have been 
added to the aircraft squadrons of the 
fleet to give aviators of the Marine Corps 
actual experience in carrier operations. 

VS-Squadron 14-M is commanded by 
William J. Wallace, U. S. M. C. 
(Home, Church Hill, Md.), and VS-Squad- 
ron 15-M by list Lt. William O. Brice, U, 
S. M. C. (Home, Winnsboro, S. C.). 


mediate future. Coal mining revealed a slig 
seasonal upward trend. Metal min ¢ 
some renewed activity. Oil 

work and operati ons contint 

basis Public-utility 

employment in 

highway contracts were let 

Building under way and new contracts let 
various parts of the State included se 
large projects that provided n 
many building-trades men 
train-service department forces was not 
railroad shop forces and maintenance- of- -way 
ctews were steadily engaged, 


Some increase i 
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‘British Expecting 
Further Gains in 
Industrial Output 


Strong Stimulus to Trade 
Confidence Is Seen as Re- 
sult of Election, Says 
Commerce Department 


ulating factor. 

improvement in 
many important 
woods, 
curtailment 
schemes. 


in 


begin. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


affected by the depreciation in currency 
and the growing strength of the “Buy 
British Goods” campaign. An _ increase 
in imports, as well as in exports, however, 
is expected to be shown for October, with 
larger receipts of raw materials and also, 
in anticipation of tariff extensions, in- 
creased amounts of manufactured prod-| 


are heavy. 


slightly. 


| cided improvement, although nothing ap- 
|proaching a boom; most firms are said to 
| have orders well ahead, and some facto-| 
|ries are reported to be working overtime. | 

Improved activity was apparent in the} 
softwoods spot markets during October, | 
with the firming of sterling prices a stim- 
There are indications of 
consumer 
lines, 
which are adversely 
some 
Forward buying of American 
Se is restricted, owing to the exchange 
situation, but with stocks being reduced it! 
is anticipated that replacements will soon 


Markets for imported foodstuffs have 
continued to reflect the uncertainty of the 
exchange situation and other factors; de- 
mand has been spotty, with prices tend- 
ing upward slowly but not uniformly. 
citrus fruit market is steady, despite the 
large volume of goods. 
Sales of 
goods and dried fruits are mainly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

The general tobacco outlook 
with consumption steady and satisfactory. 
Both imports and exports have declined 


* . > the completion of the liquidation of the 
Brazil Concludes New | the comp wheat loan, according to a 


$ * .< |radiogram received from Commercial At- 
Favored-nation Treaties | {ithe Julean Arnold, Shanghat 


| ae p | The surtax applies to all of the export 
The Brazilian Government has signed | quties and most of the import duties. The 
|most-favored-nation conventions with 
|Germany and Switzerland, according to a | 44 ‘ 
leable dated Oct. 31 from Commercial | cigars and those articles covered by the 
Attache Carlton Jackson, Rio de Janeiro.| conventional tariff treaty with Japan, 
These countries will therefore benefit by | namely: Wheat flour, most cotton piece 
the minimum tariff rates when the Brazil | goods, cotton yarns and threads and other 
Government inaugurates its two-column manufactures of cotton (excluding cloth- 
tariff on Dec. 11, 31. It is understood | : 
that goods from the United States will | ucts—Issued by the Department of Com- 
also be subject to the minimum tariff | 7er7ce. 

rates under our wmost-favored-nation 
agreement of 1923.—IJssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


atter are reported to be cigarettes and 


demand in 
except building 
affected by | 


of the housing 


Persia and Soviet Sign 


ea ree... & Commercial Convention 
Chinese Government Levies 


Surtax for Flood Relief 


The Nationalist Government has an- 
nounced a flood relief surtax equivalent 
to one-tenth of the present import and 
export duties, to be effective from Dec. 1, 
1931, to July 31, 1932, after which time | made public: 
the surtax will equal one-twentieth of| The convention provides for a balanced 
the duties, continuing until the time of|annual trade to total 50,000,000 gold 


The | The signature of a Persian-Soviet Com- 
mercial convention on Oct. 27 was offi- 
cially announced on Oct. 28, according to 
a cablegram received from American 
Minister Charles C. Hart, Teheran. Al- 
though the text of the treaty is not yet 
available the following details have been 


Apple supplies 
imported canned 


is better, 








ucts. 

Registered unemployment on October 19} 
aggregated 2,738,000, which number rep- | 
resents a decrease of 74,000 from a month | 
ago, though a net increase of 539,000 as} 
compared with the situation in October, | 
1930. - 

Sterling dollar exchange has held rel-| 
atively stable during the past few weeks, | 
with repatriation of British dollar invest-| 
@ents by large institutional holders a| 
probable contributory factor. Stock ex- | 
change share values have shown a rising 
tendency, with the return of investors’ | 
confidence in the future of British indus- 
ries, and in view of the present technical | 
position. The market for new capital has} 
remained inactive, with no issues for over- | 
seas purposes during the month. The 
Bank of England rediscount rate has been 
maintained at 6 per cent 

New shipbuilding orders and more re- 
pairing activity have caused slightly better 
employment and optimism in shipyards. 
Shipping conditions have improved some- 
what and laid-up tonnage is slowly being 
reduced. 

The position of railways is substantially | 
unchanged, but some improvement in cable 
traffic has been reported for September. 

Coal Trade Active | 

The coal trade was more active during} 
the first half of October but experienced 
some reaction later. Trade generally is 
more optimistic over future prospects; ex- | 
ports are improving, although the full ef-| 
fect of the exchange advantage is limited 
by import restrictions existing in a num-| 
ber of consuming countries. Anthracite | 
demand continues strong. ; 

Some increased activity is reported in | 
Cornish tin mining, although only one} 
mine is still operating. The China clay} 
industry is somewhat improved, and the} 
granite industry is experiencing a slightly | 
better domestic demand. 

,;Consumption of major metals has been} 
steady and there is some improvement in 
sentiment. The international tin commit- 
tee has continued production quotas un- 

» changed. 7 

Outlook and sentiment in the iron and} 
steel industries are improving and some} 
new business is reported, although con-/} 
tinued uncertainty in the general situa- 
tion has tended to restrict forward book- 
ings. Several blast furnaces and steel 
works have reopened in anticipation of in-| 
creased trade. 

With a number of mills reopened, Welsh | 
tinplate production advanced to about 60 
per cent of capacity, but business was 
quieter at the end of the month. 

Hardware Demand Better 

Manufacturers of various hardware lines 
are finding slightly better demand and 
the outlook is regarded hopefully. A large 
amount of the unemployment in building 
industries is stated to be due to a large 
extent to the political and financial situa- 





tion. Building materials generally show 
lower prices | 
An air of hopeful expectancy exists 


among machinery and machine tool man- | 
ufacturers, owing to the suspension of the | 
gold standard and to the election results 

Agricultural implement trade is gen- 
erally unchanged with some new business | 
reported in modern types of power ma- 
chinery for plowing and cultivating 

The electrical equipment industry con- 
tinues relatively well employed and im- 
portant new contracts are anticipated. Im- 
porters report a slackening of demand in 
most lines. Prices of imported household | 
appliances have increased to correspond 

Swith the depreciation in sterling and this 
is having a restricting influence on sales 
volume. The local radio industry is well 
employed, with a good demand for sets 
and component parts 

Auto Trade Slack 

Except in the case of trucks 
slackness is being experienced by the auto- 
motive trade, although some sales stimulus 
has resulted from the annual Olympia 
(London) exhibition. Purchasing emphasis 
is on the small car classes. British manu- 
facturers are reported to be preparing to 
extend their export activities, particularly 
in Empire markets. 

The aviation industry is generally un- 
changed. Export shipments are being 
maintained, but domestic business is dor- 
mant. It is reported that Vickers sea- 
planes are to be constructed under license 
for the Spanish Government. | 

Imports and consumption of petroleum 
products continue to be subnormal. Im- 
ports from the United States have been 
considerably less, while those from some 
countries are well above last year’s level 
Retail prices have remained unchanged, 
with a few minor’exceptions. The re- 
ported combination of the British market- 
ing interests of the Anglo-Persian and 
Shell groups is the outstanding event in 
the trade. 

Improvement is evident in most chem- | 
ical markets. Sterling prices are rising. 
Some quotations, however, are still nom- 
inal, owing to uncertainty of exchange 

The paper trade is showing signs of re- 

@ vival, with increased export and domestic 
demand resulting from several factors in- 
cluding the election results, Christmas re- 
quirements, depreciated stocks, rising 
market, and depreciation of sterling. 

British Lines Featured 

British specialties are being featured to 
replace similar foreign lines. The position 
of potteries is unsatsfactory 

Prices of raw cotton are firm, with an 
upward tendency conforming to the ex- 
change situation. American cotton is in 
strong demand, as is also that from sev- 





seasonal 


eral other sources, including Russian 
growth for coarse and medium yarns. 
More spinning mills are being reopened 


and weavers are expanding their activity. 
It is estimated that the industry is work- 
ing 75 per cent of capacity as compared 
with 42 per cent recorded for the low level | 
of August. Cloth business has somewhat 
slackened from the mid-October level, but | 
it is still moving in substantial volume; | 
China is now a fairly active buyer for both 
yarns and cloth, and other eastern mar- | 
kets, with the exception of India, are 
showing increased interest 

A better tendency is apparent in the 
wool manufacture trade, with increased | 
domestic business notably in hosiery and | 
knitting yarns. Domestic dress fabrics | 
are reported to be displacing Continental | 
supply. The export trade thus far has 
been disappointing, although considerably | 
more business is reported as placed for 
future delivery. 


Rayon Market Active 


Rayon business is more active, with good 
support from the domestic market for| 
fabrics; the export trade is also improved, | 
with better demand for business with] 
China. All phases of the silk industry re- 
port marked improvement. Seasonal ac- 
tivity in the hosiery trade until Christ- | 
mas is expected. The northern Ireland | 
linen trade is at a more active level, with | 

®improved demand in practically all lines. 

After a period of considerable activity | 
following the depreciation of the pound,| 

e the hide and leather trade is now more} 
nearly normal. The volume of business | 
in both branches, however, continues to} 
show improvement over recent months. | 

Shoe manufacturing centers report de- | 


“My Reason 
for Smoking 


LUCKIES” 





“My reason for smoking 
Luckies is that they are so mild and 
cause no irritation to my throat. 
Your new Cellophane wrapper 
is marvelous. Just a pull of the 
tab and there are the Luckies.” 


Reese, Ulinn 


When a great tenor was searching in Dublin 
for a pretty colleen to play to his lead in 
“Song O’ My Heart,” his delighted eye 
fell on Maureen O'Sullivan. Since then 
she’s been a sweet addition to many Fox 


films. Hope you have not missed her in 
“Skyline.” 





* ee HH 


Made of the finest tobaccos = 
The Cream of many Crops —LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 
exclusive “TOASTING” Process which in- 
cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
=the process that expels certain harsh, 
biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They re 
be in!” No wonder LUCKIES 


are always kind to your tHroat. 


“It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


out—so they can't 





And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 





TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Hour, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 


rincipal exceptions in the case of the} 


ing), and certain fish and fishery prod- | 


| rubles; the importation of sugar and 
matches will be a monopoly of the Per- 
| Sian Government; importations from Rus- 
| sia other than of sugar and matches are 
| to be fixed within the foreign trade con- 
| trol quotas on the basis of recent years’ 
import statistics. (The United States is 
}On a most-favored-nation basis with 
Persia.) —Issued the Department of 
Commerce. 


Freezes in South Contrast 
With Warmth in North 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| try, except in limited areas along the 
| Pacific coast. The relatively warmest 
weather again occurred between the Ap- 
palachian and Rocky Mountains where 
the monthly mean temperatures were 


rather generally from 4 degrees to more 


than 6 degrees higher than the seasonal 
javerage. Freezing weather during 


Lake region. 


Temperatures have run 





































the 
month was confined to the Northwest and 
higher western districts, and in the east- 
ern half of the country to the interior 
of the Northeast, the Appalachian Moun- 
tain sections, and locally in the western 


persistently 
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|normal warmth in practcially all parts 
of the country, 


MOISTURE-PROOF 


CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight—Ever Right 


The Unique Humidor Package 
Zip—And it’s open! 


See the new notched tab on the top of the 
package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. : 
Quick. Zip! That's ali. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH!— what could be more modern than LUCKIES' 
improved Humidor package —so easy to open! Ladies= 
the LUCKY TAB is~your finger nail protection. 


above normal since last May, with every 


}less than 25 per cent of normal and local | 








Financial Developments 
In Japan Are Reviewed 


Gold rm we from Japan during Oc- 
tober total 135,000,000 yen to the 30th 
of the month but despite this loss of 
| specie, the Bank of Japan still has a cov- 
erage of 49.2 per cent for their note issue, 
according to a cablegram from Assistant 
Commercial Attache William S. Dowd, 
Tokyo. Loans and the note issue con- 
| tinue to increase, causing renewed agi- 
tation in some quarters for removal of 
the gold embargo, but Government and 
financial leaders have issued statements 
reiterating Japans’ ability to maintain 
|free gold. Banks are urged to curtail 
| foregn investments. 


A favorable reaction has been felt from 
| the British election, due to the removal 
|Of some uncertainty. Nagano silk reelers 
propose closing for the year and further 
reduction in wages. Shipping charters 


month, except August, having more than 


and that month being 
warmer than normal in most sections. 
Rainfall during October was scanty in 
most States. A considerable area, ex- 
tending from the central portions of In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri northward, 
had more than normal rather generally, 
with some stations reporting in excess 
of one and one-half times the usual Oc- 
tober falls. The North Pacific area also 
had generous rains, while the central 
Rocky Mountain section was favored by 
above-normal falls. In the more eastern 
States and throughout the South, except 
locally, the month was dry, rainfall being 
especially deficient from North Carolina 
southward, with many districts having 





sections having only 10 per cent of the 
usual October amounts. Rainfall was very 
deficient also in the far Southwest from 
New Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 


'have been cancelled due to the decline 
}in the pound sterling. A survey of busi- 
ness of 1,250 corporations for the first 
half of 1931 shows 254 with an operating 
loss, compared with 317 for the last half 
of 1930.—Issued by the Department of 
‘Commerce. 


India Budget Increase 


An increase of 25 per cent in existing 
tariff duties is contemplated in the new 
budget for India. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 





* Is Miss O' Sullivan's 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paidtoMiss O'Sullivanto 
make the above statement. 
Miss O'Sullivan has been a 
smoker of LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes for 142 years. We 
hope the publicity herewith 
given will be as beneficial 
to her and to Fox, her pro- 
ducers, as her endorse- 
ment of LUCKIES is to you 
and to us. 






Copr., 1981, 
The Americas 
Tobaceo Ce. 
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Form Defined 


In Patent Claims © 


group which 





Mississippi Legislature 
Increases Gasoline Tax 


JACKSON, MIss., Novy. 4. 


The Mississippi gasoline tax was in- 
creased from five cents to five and one- 
half cents per gallon at the special session 
of the legislature which has just ad- 
journed. Under another new law all 1932 


property taxes become payable in install-| 


ments as follows: one-half on Feb. 1: one- 
quarter on May 1; and the final quarter 
on Aug. 1. 


| 


‘Court Finds Property in Trust Seizure of Liquor 


- 
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Not Su bject to Estate Taxes Without Warrant 


For Chemicals 


Ruling in Markush Proceed- | 
ing Relating to Alterna- 
tive Claims Interpreted by 


Patent Office | 


EX PARTE CLARKE AND MALM. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. ’ 
Patent No. 1800860 was issued on April 
14, 1931, for processes of making Or- 
ganic Esters of Cellulose containing 
acyl groups having more than two car- 
bon atoms. 
On petition; opinion dated Jan. 31, 1930. 
Newton M. Perrins and D. I. Mayne for 
applicants. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 

KInNaAN, First Assistant Commissioner.— 
The applicants have petitioned that the 
examiner be required to withdraw his ob- 
jection that some eight claims are alter- 
native and do not fall under the ruling in 
the case of Ex parte Markush, 340 O. G. 
839. 

The claims are directed to a process. for 
making mixed fatty esters of cellulose 
which are soluble in acetone which com- 
prises treating cellulosic material with an 
acid under certain specified conditions 
and the clause in the claims to which the 
examiner objects is— 
an acid selected from the 
consists of the unsubstituted aliphatic 
monocarboxylic acid incluidng the cyclo- 
paraffinic the aromatic monocarboxylic 
acids and the aralkylmonocarboxylic acids. 

The examiner has held the Markush de- 
cision does not support the petitioners 
view as to this type of claim. He notes 
that if a process including the use of one 
of these compounds of the instant appli- 
cation is embraced in a patent it would 
not anticipate a second and later patent 
which included the use of the other, such 
compounds not being regarded as equiv- 
alents but rather as involving different 
inventions or discoveries when used in 
this process. 

Held the Same View 

The examiner held practically this same 
view in the Markush case. since he there 
urged that he “doubted that a chemist 
would recognize that a chlorine substi- 
tution product of aniline could replace 
aniline in the reaction.” This point was 
not deemed controlling in that case and 
it is not here. It is but usual, also, to 
allow in a patent for a mechanical struc- 
ture, a claim generic to several species 
notwithstanding such species, may con- 
stitute independent inventions which 
would support separate patents. 

While there ¢s usually no great difficulty 
in the case of mechanical inventions in 
selecting suitable terms to cover what an 
applicant has invented and exclude what 
he has not, yet in cases relating to chemi- 
cal processes some difficulty has been ex-| 
perienced by reason of lack of a suitable 
term or terms which will properly define 
the true scope of an applicant's invention. 
In Ex parte Markush it was noted that: 

“There are many instances in which a 
generic term covering a number of sub- 
stances can not properly be employed in 
a claim, because many of the substances 
included under the broad generic term 
can not be used in the ‘combination stated.” 


Limited Generic Term 

It may also be noted that frequently 
the prior art precludes the adoption of 
such a generic term. Under such condi- 
tions it was held in the above noted de- 
cision that where a generic term was too 
broad and there was no known subgeneric 
term, an applicant should be permitted 
to employ a generic term limited by ex- 
planatory terms, in the absence of antici- 
pating art. It was there noted that: 
-“Where the validity of the claim is not 
involved, the paucity of the language may 
necessitate a waiver of technical rules of 
this office, to the end that an applicant 
may properly protect his real invention.” 

The Examiner has suggested that the 
holding in the above decided case is re- 
stricted to those conditions wherein the 
various substances, any one of which may 
be used in the process, belong to some 
recognized group or class and has referred 
to a decision |Ex parte Palmer and Ful- | 
ton, 398 O. G. 707], in which it was held} 
that neutral salts and cane sugar belong 
to such dissimilar groups that no sub-' 
generic or general term could properly be 
used to embrace both such substances. In| 
that case the fact was noted that differ- | 
ent patents could and should be obtained. | 
It is believed these two rulings, that in 
the Markush case and that in the un-| 
published decision quoted at length by the 
Examiner, mark somewhat roughly limits 
within which an applicant may and may | 
not properly frame his claims when the 
conditions are as set forth in the Markush, | 
the unpublished, and the present cases. 


Substitute Expression 

It is stated by petitioners that they are| 

quite willing to adopt the following clause 
or expression in place of that objected to| 
by the Examiner: 
“an acid selected from the group which 
consists of, first, the unsubstituted ali- 
phatic monocarboxylic acids including the | 
eycloparaffinic, second, the aromatic mono- | 
carboxylic acids, and, third, the aralkyl 
monocarboxylic acids.” 

The Examiner states as to this proposed | 
Substitute expression: 

“It conforms to the Markush decision | 
and is chemically accurate.” 

I do not find any substantial difference 
in meaning between these respectjye 
clauses. Since however this substitute ex- 
pression is proposed by the _ petitioners 
and is acceptable as to form by the ex- 
aminer, it may as well be adopted if the 
petitioners are satisfied. 

Alternative in Form | 

The examiner regards the claims under 
objection as alternative in form and as 
including different substances not falling 
within any known genus or group. The 
peitioners note that these compounds in- 
cluded in the expression objected to “first, 
belong to the genus of acids, second to 
the genus of organic acids, third to the 
genus of monocarboxylic acids,” that is, 
genu sof monocarboxylic acids,” that is, 
the petitioners contend that all of the 
acids are monocarboxylic acids and that 
this brings the terms of the claims within 
the doctrine of the Markush case. 

The examiner does not dispute this 
statement, but merely holds that the 
terms “monocarboxylic acids” include 
groups, such as the aliphatic series, aro- 
matic compounds, and aralkyl compounds, 
which are so distinct, as were the neutral 
salts and cane sugar, as not to be properly 
embraced in a single claim or applica- 
tion. With this view I am unable to agree. 

Narrow Construction 

The Examiner construes the Markush 
case loo narrowly. The applicants have 
carefully explained how all these different 
acids falling under the generic term 
“monocarboxylic” function in connection 
with the process claimed and have thereby | 
made them equivalents to the extent of 
their use in the process, 

It is thought in consequence that if 
the prior art does not preclude, the peti- 
tioners should be granted a scope of claim 
commensurate with what they disclose as 
their invention and their. contribution to 
the prior art and, as noted in the previ- 
ously-adjudicated Markush case, they 


Reservation of Right tc 


out Withdrawal Did N 


LEVING A. COVER, ET AL., EXECUTORS 
v. 
Davin Burnet, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 
No. 5157. 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Swacak SHERLEY, F. DeC. Faust, and C. F. 
Witson, for appellant; C. M. CHareEsT, 
Prew Savoy, SEWELL Key, and Ws. 
CUTLER THOMPSON for appellee. 
Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van OrspeL, Hitz and Groner, Associ- 
ate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov, 2, 1931 


MarTIN, Chief Justice.—This case 
volves Federal estate taxes under 
Revenue Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 9, 69. 

Appellants are the executors of the es- 
tate of Thomas Cover, who died testate 
on the March 26, 1926, a resident of Win- 
chester, Va. On Jan. 17, 1918, the dece- 
dent executed a deed of trust to the Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company of Baltimore, 
the material parts of which are as fol- 
lows: 

Know all men by these presents: That I, 
Thomas Cover, of Winchester, Va., do, out 
of the love and affection hich I bear to 
my children and descendafits and for the 
purpese of providing an income for them, 
hereby, give, grant and assign unto the 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Balti- 
more, & body corporate of the State of 
Maryland, the securities enumerated on the 
schedule hereto attached and made part 
hereof, to be held by it for the following 
uses and trust purposes, that is to say: 

To collect the income therefrom and after 
paying thereout all taxes and charges, in- 
cluding a commission to the trustee for all 
services under this deed of 5 per cent on 
the amount of income collected, to pay the 
remainder of such income on Dec. 1, 1918, 
and every six months thereafter to my 
children and the descendants of my de- 
ceased children living from time to time 
as said income is payable, such payments 
to be per stirpes; re 

The above trust shall continue until the 
death of all my children and until the 
youngest grandchild of mine living at my 
death shall reach the age of 21 years, when 
it shall cease and the trustee shall divide 
the principal of the trust estate among all 
of my descendants then living, per stirpes 

Power is hereby conferred upon said trus- 
tee to vary the investments of the trust 
estate in such manner as it may deem de- 
sirable, except that during my life only with 
my approval, and for the convenient man- 
agement of the trust, it is authorized to 
have registered in its name in its sole ca- 
pacity without defining thereon the trusts, 
all registered securities. 

All payments hereunder to my children 
and descendants or other distributees shall 
be made to them direct, into their own 
hands and not into the hands of another, 
whether claiming by their authoirty or 
otherwise. provided, however, said trustee 
may during the minority of any of my 
descendants apply their share of the in- 
come to their support and education, 

I hereby reserve to myself the right, at 
any time or times during my life, to alter, 
change or modify the trusts hereby created, 
without the right to withdraw any part of 
the principal; any such change, alteration 
or modification by me to be evidenced by 
writing under my hand and seal 
with said trustee during my 


in- 
the 


& paper 
and lodged 
life time. 

Witness my hand and seal this 17th day 
of January, A. D., 1918. Executed in dupli- 
cate.—Thomas Cover. 


Transaction Providing 


Trust Fund Reviewed 


The grantor at the same time trans- 
ferred and delivered to the Trust Com- 
pany certain bonds, stocks and like se- 
curities, having a value in excess of $300,- 
000, as the corpus of the trust fund. Cer- 
tain other property was added to the trust 
by a deed of the grantor dated Jan. 8, 
1919, and on Jan. 17, 1919, the grantor 
executed an instrument directing that on 
Jan. 1, 1925, the trustee should pay to 
each of grantor’s three 
Thomas Cover Barton, Lewis N. Barton 
Jr., and Joseph Marx Barton Jr., the sum 
of $10,000 out of the principal of the trust 
estate, the trustee to charge each grand- 
child with interest upon the sum received 
by him, and upon the termination of the 
trust the three sums of $10,000 each to- 


|gether with the interest thereon accrued 


should be brought into the principal of 
the trust estate and charged against the 
shares of the grandchildren respectively 
or to their representatives should they 
be then deceased. 

At the date of decedents’ death on 
March 26, 1926, the above trust was in 
full force and effect and the trustee held 
securities of a total value of $391,920.78, 
as the entire corpus of the trust estate. 
At that time there had accrued unpaid 
income arising from the securities in the 
amount of $5,249.80. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
thereupon held, over the objection of ap- 
pellants, that the estate of decedent was 
assessable with estate taxes upon the 


trust fund, under section 302 ‘c) and (d) | 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, in the sum | 


|Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 4 


of $33,355.07, to be credited nevertheless 
with 80 per cent thereof payable as an 
estate tax to the State of Virginia. 


Revenue Act 


| Provisions Quoted 


The Board of Tax Appeals affirmed this 
determination, and this appeal was taken. 

The Revenue Act of 1926 reads in part 
as follows: 


Section 301. (a) * * * a tax equal to the 
Sum of the following percentages of the 
value of the net estate * * * is hereby im- 
posed upon the transfer of the net estate 
of every decedent dying after the enact- 
ment of this Act, * * *, 

Section 302. The value of the gross estate 
of the@decedent shall be determined by in- 
cluding the value at the time of his death 
of all property, real or personal, tangible or 
intangible. wherever situated. * * * 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has at any time 
made a transfer, by trust or otherwise, in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after his 
death, except in case of a bona fide sale 
for an adequate and full consideration in 
money or money's worth +» 

(d) To the extent of any 
of which the decedent has at any time 
made a transfer. by trust or otherwise, 
where the enjoyment thereof was subject 
at the date of his death to any change 
through the exercise of a power, either by 
the decedent alone or in conjunction with 
any person, to alter, g@mend, or revoke, or 
where the decetlent relinquished any such 
power in contemplation of his death, ex- 
cept in case of a bona fide sale for an ade- 
quate and full consideration in money or 
money's Worth. 


The Commissioner claims that owing to 
the reservation contained in the trust 
deed the transfer of the trust fund by 
decedent to the trustee was made in 
contemplation of death, and that the 
enjoyment thereof by the beneficiaries was 
subject at the date of decedent's death to 


interest therein 


should not be deprived of a proper claim 
merely because of the paucity of the 
language of the art. 

Whether the proposed change in the 
form of expression is made or not, it is 
held the Examiner should withdraw his 
Obiections. 


To the extent indicated the petition is | 


granted. 


Pennsylvania Commission 
To Study Tax on Minerals 


HaxrispurG, Pa., Nov. 4. 
The Speaker of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives, C. Jay Goodnough, 
| has announced the appointment of the 
| following members of the House to the 
| Forest and Mineral Land Taxation Com- 
| mission provided bv Act No. 357 of the 
Sessions Laws of 1931: Elder Peeler, In- 
}diana County; John 'M. Flynn, Elk 
;County, and Thomas B. Wils 
County. 


grandchildren, | 


on, McKean 


) Alter Instrument With- 
ot Make Fund Taxable 


be changed at will by him through the 
exercise of the power thus reserved, thus 
| subjecting the estate to estate taxes under 
the foregoing statute. 


We do not agree with this claim, for it 


is expressly stipulated in the reservation | 
that the grantor shall have no right there- | 
after to withdraw any part of the principal | 


from the trust. In other words the grantor 
reserved no power to repossess himself at 
any time of any part of the prinicpal of 
the fund, nor to withdraw the same from 
the beneficiaries who were to receive it 
under the terms of the trust instrument. 
Accordingly the right reserved by the 
grantor to alter, change or modify the 
trust did not extend to a _ redisposition 
of the corpus of the fund, and even if by 
force of the reservation the grantor could 
not have demanded and obtained the en- 
tire income from the trust fund during his 
lifetime, the irrevocable grant of the re- 
mainder would not have been affected 
thereby. 


Decision of Court 
In Similar Case 


In May v. Heiner, 281 U. S. 238, a trans- 
fer of property in trust was made by a 
grantor since deceased, under which the 
income was payable to grantor’s husband 
during his lifetime and after his death 
to the grantor during her lifetime, with 
remainder over to her children. It was 
held that the transfer was not made in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death, within the legal significance of 
those words; and that, therefore, the 
corpus of the trust should not be included 
in the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent for purposes of estate tax under 
Sec. 402 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

In its decision the court quoted the fol- 
lowing language from Reinecke v. North- 
ern Trust Co., 278 U. S. 339, 347; “In its 
{plan and scope the tax is one imposed on 
transfers at death or made in contempla- 
tion of death and is measured by the value 
at death of the interest which is trans- 
ferred. * * * One may freely give his 
property to another by absolute gift with- 
out subjecting himself or his estate to a 
tax, but we are asked to say that this 
statute means that he may not make a 
gift inter vivos, equally absolute and com- 
plete, without subjecting it to a tax if 
the gift takes the form of a life estate 
in one with remainder over to another 
at or after the donor’s death. It would 
require plain and compelling language to 
justify so incongruous a result and we 
think it wanting in the present status. 


se¢s 


Decisions Said to Require 
Reversal of Board’s Ruling 


In Burnet, Commissioner y. Northern 
Trust Co., Executor, 283 U. S. 782, the 
court, upon authority of May v. Heiner, 
supra, affirmed the judgment of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 41 
F, (2d) 732, holding that a transfer by 
an irrevocable trust deed, providing for 
payment of income to settlor for life and 
| thereafter to children, was not taxable as 
a transfer in contemplation of death, un- 
der Revenue Act of 1921, Sec. 402 (c). 

In Moreman, Administrator v. Burnet, 
Commissioner, 283 U. S. 783, the court upon 
| authority of May v. Heiner, supra, reversed 
| the judgment of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Eighth Circuit, 44 F (2d) 902, which 
|held that the value of a trust estate is 
| properly included in the gross estate for 
jtaxation under Revenue Act 1924, Sec. 302 
(c), where the donor reserves enjoyment | 
of the income during his lifetime. 

It may be observed that Section 302 (c) 
and (d), Revenue Act of 1924, and Section 
,302 (c) and (d) of the Revenue Act of 

1926, herein involved, are substantially 
| identical. 
| In our opinion these decisions require a 
jreversal of the Board’s decision in the 
| present case. For the transfer in question 
}was not made in contemplation of de- 
|cedent’s death or intended to take effect 
{in possession or enjoyment at or after 
| his death, within the terms of Section 302 
|(c), supra, nor did the grantor reserve in 
|the transfer any power to alter, amend, 
or revoke the same or to change the en- 
| joyment thereof at the date of his death, 
as defined by Section 302 (d), supra. 

Numerous authorities have been cited in 
the briefs, all of which have been ex- 
amined, but most of them while interest- 
ing and instructive do not seem to re- 
quire specific discussion in this opinion. 

The decision of the Board is reversed, 
and the cause is remanded for such order 
jas is consistent with this opinion. 


| Alerander Sprunt & Son, Inc. 
38408. 


1. Payments made by the petitioner, 
under the guise of commissions, to a 
partnership composed of all of pe- 
titioner’s common stockholders, the 
interest of each member of the part- 
nership being fixed in direct propor- 
tion to his holdings of petitioner's 
common stock, held, to have been in 
the nature of distributions of profits 
and not proper deductions in com- 
puting net income. 

2. Amounts accrued on petitioner's 
books as commissions due to a for- 
eign corpoartion for services actually 
rendered are ordinary and necessary 
expenses of carrying on the peti- 
tioner’s business and constitute 
proper deductions in computing net 
income, 

3. Upon the evidence, held, that the 
net income of the petitioner's branch 
office at Houston, Tex., was not un- 
derstated in the return, and that 
the respondent erred in increasing 
petitioner’s net Income by $601.05 on 
account of the alleged  understate- 
ment. 


4. A contribution made by the pe- 
tioner to a fund raised by various 
cotton exchanges, to be used in the 
control and eradication of the boll 
weevil in the cotton-produicng States, 
and certain expenditures for adver- 
tising in magazines published or 
sponsored by the American Legion 
and various labor and trade organi- 
zations, were ordinary and necessary 
| in the conduct of petitioner’s business 

and constitute proper deductions in 
computing net income. 


5. Respondent’s adjustment of the 
inventory of the Charlotte branch 
office sustained for lack of evidence 

|. to show error in such adjustment. 
_6. During the taxable year, the pe- 
| titioner paid a fee to a firm of attor- 
| hneys for prosecution of a claim for 
retund of war risk insurance pre- 
| miums paid by itself and its prede- 

cessor in business, a partnership. 
Held, that a portion of the fee was 
paid to establish petitioners’ right, as 
assignee of the partnership by pur- 
chase, to recover a portion of the pre- 
miums paid by the partnership, and 
such portion of the whole fee paid 
represents an additional cost to the 
petitioner of the partnership assets, a 
capital expenditure which may not 
be deducted in computing net income. 
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| stead v. U. S., 277 U. 8B. 438. 
| of search in violation of this constitutional 
| provision involve the element of trespass, 


| premises of the citizen. 


Upheld by Court 


Officers Searching Premises 
To Make Arrest Held En- 


titled to Seize Liquor Ac-| 


cidentally Discovered 


WILLIAM PAPER 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3177. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Mary- 
land, at Baltimore. 

Paut Berman for appellant, and Srmon E. 
Sose.torr, U. S. Attorney, (O. NorMAN 
Forrest and CorneLtious Munpy, ASs- 
sistants U. S. Attorney, on brief) for 
appellee. 

Before ParKER and NorTHCOTT, 
Judges, and Way, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 19, 1931 
Parker, Circuit Judge——The appellant, 
William Paper, was indicted and convicted 
of unlawful possession of intoxicating 
liquor in violation of the National Prohi- 
bition Act. The only question presented 
by the appeal relates to the admissibility 
of the evidence of Government officers 
that, in searching for apellant on 
premises in order to arrest him under a 


Circuit 


bench warrant, they found a quantity of | 
The judge below | 


liquor in his cellar. 
found that the officers were in good faith 
searching for the defendant and were not 
conducting a search for discovering evi- 
dence of crime, when quite by accident 
they discovered the liquor in question. 
There is nothing to warrant the conten- 
tion that the search for the defendant 
was a pretext for searching his premises 
for evidence of crime, and there 
basis for the application of the rule that 


under a warrant describing a thing to be| 


seized a general search may not be con- 


ducted and seizure made of other things. | 


The case is a simple one of where officers, 
lawfully and in good faith searching a de- 
fendant’s home for the purpose of finding 
and arresting him, discover that he is en- 
gaged in the commission of a crime other 


than that for which they are seeking his 


arrest. 
Evidence Termed Admissable 

We think there can be no question but 
that the evidence was admissible. The 
purpose of the Fourth Amendment was 
to prevent the use. of “governmental 
force” to search a man’s house, his per- 
son, his papers or his effects and to pre- 
vent their seizure against his will. Olm- 
Most cases 


ie, the entry without right upon the 
And all cases of 
unlawful search will be found to involve 


either this element or some element of 


Ricumonp, VA. 


his 


is no} 


ah 


CURREN 


Latest Decisions of Fe 


at time of bankruptcy— 
A bankruptcy court’s turnover order, di 


ises “of the cost value to the bankrupt in 


to describe the property to be turned over with reasonable certainty, and the bank- 
rupt’s manager, on noncompliance therewith could not be adjudged in contempt, 


although the referee in bankruptcy could 


| 
; 
| poration the particular items of personal 


have had on hand at the time of bankruptcy. 


Harbaugh v. Clark, Trustee; C. C. A. 9, 


BILLS AND NOTES—Negotiability—Trade 


| clause— 


A trade acceptance was not rendered nonnegotiable, under the Uniform Negoti- 
able Instruments Act, by a provision for the acceleration of the maturity date 


“upon the acceptor hereof suspending pa 
ing a fire loss, disposing of his business 
trade acceptance.” 


People's Finance & Thrift Co. of Vallejo v. Shaw-Leahy Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 


S. F. 14264, Oct. 16, 1931. 


COURTS—Rules of decision—Decision of court of other State—Construction of 


uniform act— 

A State court in an action involving 
uniform act should, in the absence of a 
follow the construction placed on the act 
which had adopted the act, unless the co 
the latter State is manifestly erroneous, s 


the courts of the several States are to place different and opposite constructions as 


to the meaning of such laws. 


People’s Finance & Thrift Co. of Vallejo v. Shaw-Leahy Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 


S. F. 14264, Oct. 16, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Se 


search of premises for @rrest under search warrant— 
Officers who accidentally discovered liquor in the cellar of a person’s dwelling 
house, during a search of the premises for the purpose of arresting such person 


under a bench warrant, could seize the 
cution of such person for the unlawful 
National Prohibition Act, although they 
| premises and they were seeking his arrest 
| Paper v. United States. 


PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objecti 
It is usual to allow in a patent for a 


several species, notwithstanding such species may constitute independent inven- 
tions which would support separate patents.—Clarke and Malm, ex parte. 


Pats.—6 U. S. Daily, 2022, Nov. 5, 1931. 


PATENTS—Claims—Alternative— 
Claim is not faulty as alternative whe 


pounds, merely because process including use of one compound if embraced in a 
patent would not anticipate second and later patent which included use of other, 
such compounds not being regarded as equivalents but rather as involving different 
inventions or discoveries when used in this process.—Clarke and Malm, ex parte. 


(Comr. Pats.) —6 U. S. Daily, 2022, Nov. 5, 


PATENTS—CLAIMS—Generic and specific— 


In chemical tases prior art frequently 
there is no known subgeneric term proper 


he should be permitted to employ generic term limited by explanatory terms, in 


absence of anticipating art.—Clarke and 
Daily, 2022, Nov. 5, 1931. 


fraud or subterfuge, as where an arrest | 


is made a pretext for a search, or where 
the right to search having been obtained 


|ostensibly for one purpose is used in real- | 


ity for another. Henderson v. U. 8. (C. C. 
A. 4th), 12 Fed. (2d) 528; Thompson v. 
U.S. (C. C. A. 4th), 22 Fed. (2d) 134. 

But where the entry and search are 
rightful and there is present no element 
of trespass or fraudulent invasion of the | 


| rights of the citizen, there is no reason for 
|excluding evidence of crime discovered in | 


the course of the search. If the officers, 
in this case, had discovered in the cellar 
a counterfeiting plant in operation, would 
it have been their duty to ignore it? If 
they had come upon the body of a mur- 
dered man, would their testimony as to 
finding the body be excluded? | 


Similar Cases Discussed 


In Milam v. U. S. (C. C. A. 4th), 296 
Fed. 629, officers, having information that, 
whiskey was being conveyed.in a truck, 
searched it for the purpose of discovering 
whiskey and found instead that Chinamen 
were being unlawfully transported in it. 
The evidence so discovered was admitted, 
this court holding “that the search was 
not unreasonable, and that the evidence 
obtained was competent.” 

In U. S. v. Old Dominion Warehouse, 
Ince. (C. C. A. 2d), 10 Fed. (2d) 1736, it 
appeared that Federal officers saw a truck 
deliver 10 or 12 barrels of intoxicating 
liquor to a warehouse. They obtained a 


warrant authorizing them to search the | 


warehouse for this liquor. In the course 
of the search, they discovered and seized 


¢,867'» cases of various kinds of intoxicat- | 


ing liquors. In directing that a petition 
for the return of the liquor be dismissed, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sec- 
ond Circuit, speaking through Judge 
Learned Hand, said: 

“As we read the warrant, the question 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


ing net income must be sustained. 
7. Certain expenditures made dur- 


ing the year by the petitioner and 
claimed by it as deductions in the re- 
turn, for repairs, held, to have been 
in the nature of permanent better- 
ments which materially prolonged the 
lives of the buildings affected and 
such expendtiures may not be de- 
ducted in computing net income. 
Respondent's action in disallowing 
certain other expenditures sustained 
for lack of evidence upon which to 
base “an apportionment of such ex- 
penditures to capital and expense, 
the evidence indicating that a sub- 
stantial portion of such expenditures 
was for work and alterations which 
rendered the building better suited 
to petitioner's purposes. 

8. Respondent's adjustment of the 
inventory of the Wilmington office 


sustained for lack of evidence to 
show error in such adjustment. 

9. Held, that respondent erred in 
failing to exclude trom the net in- 
come reported by the petitioner, an 
item of $11,449.37, representing a 
write-up in the book value of peti- 
tioner's compress equipment. 

10, The expense incurred 
petitioner in moving a cotton com- 
press from one branch to another, 
held to be an ordinary and necessary 
expense which may be deducted in 
computing net income. 

11. Payments made by the peti- 
tioner during the taxable year, total- 
ing $350,000, to holders of petitioner’s 
certificates of paid-in surplus, were 
dividend distirbutions and not inter- 
est payments, and the amounts so 
distributed may not be deducted in 
computing net income. 

12. The petitioner and the part- 
nership of Alexander Sprunt & Son, 
Bremen, are separate and distinct 
taxable entities; and there is no pro- 
visien of law under which the net 
loss of the Bremen firm for 1923 may 
be deducted in computing the peti- 
ss ae net income for that year. 

-C Investment Association. Doc ' 

43192, 49682. een ee 

_Held that the petitioning organiza- 
tion was an association taxable as a 
corporation. 

Household Products, 

44808. 

Where a taxpayer on the accrual 
basis is allowed interest on refunds 
under section 1116 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, the interest constitutes tax- 


by the 


Inc. Docket No. 





Held, further, that since the petitioner 
has failed to establish any basis for 
a reasonable apportionment of the 
fee to the claims of the two entities, 
the respondent's disallowance of the 
whole fee as a deduction in comput- 


by 


able income for the year in which 
the Commissioner first signs the 
schedule of overassessments, and can 
not be accrued ratably from date of 
overpayment to date of allowance of 
refund. 


PATENTS—Claims—Alternative— 
If prior art does not preclude, applican 
mensurate with what they disclose as inv 


they should not be denied proper claim merely because of paucity of language of 


art; “monocarboxylic” as limited may be 


cluding materials of diverse characteristics—Clarke and Malm, ex parte. 


Pats.) —6 U. S. Daily, 2022, Nov. 5, 1931. 


PATENTS—Making organic esters claims 


Patent 1800860 to Clarke and Malm for processes of making Organic Esters of 


cellulose containing acyl groups having m 


plication allowed as to form.—Clarke and Malm, ex parte. 


Daily, 2022, Nov. 5, 1931. 


Federal 


ESTATE TAX—Gross estate—Transfers i 
Reservation of right to alter trust—1926 A 


Where the decedent, who died on Mar. 26, 1926, had created a trust, reserving the 
right to alter, change or modify the same without withdrawing any part of the prin- 


cipal, the corpus of the trust should not h 


right reserved by the grantor to alter, change or modify the trust did not extend to a 


redisposition of the corpus of the fund, ar 


grantor could have demanded and obtained the entire income from the trust fund 


during his lifetime, the irrevocable grant 
affected thereby.—Cover et al., Executors, 
2022, Nov. 5, 1931. 


Practice of Indiana Appeal 
Board Is Upheld by Court 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 4. 


The Indiana State Board of Tax Com- 
{missioners may review appeals from assess- 
ments during its fourth session, the In- 
diana Appellate Court has held. The case 
is entitled Groher, Treasurer, v. Colgate- 
| Palmolive-Peet Co., and involves an_in- 
|crease by the County Board in the valua- 
tion of the company’s personal property 
from $1,350,676 to $3,001,000. The State 
Board reduced that assessment to $1,- 
896,910. : ; 

The appeal was filed in time to be con- 
sidered by the State Board at its third 
session, but was not heard until Nov. 27 
and was decided on Dec. 8 which is dur- 
‘ing the time provided for the fourth 
session. ‘ 


Journal of the Court of 


BANKRUPTCY—Transfer of estate to trustee—Turnover orders—Validity—Uncer- 
tainty as to property—Failure of bankrupt’s books to show particular items on hand 


poration to turn over to the trustee “merchandise consisting of jewelry used by the 
bankrupt in connection with its said business as a retail jeweler” at described prem- 


Decisions Published wa Fal Text in This Issue 


(C. C. A. 4.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2022, Nov. 5, 1931. 


Patents 
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not determine from the books of the cor- 
property which it had on hand or should 
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acceptances—Effect of acceleration 


yment, giving a chattel mortgage, suffer- 
or failing to meet at maturity any prior 


the construction or the application of a 
rule of decision of a court of such State, 
by a court of last resort of another State 
nstruction placed thereon by the court of 


7 ae t : Frost, 
ince it is useless to enact uniform laws if 
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ticians’ Goods—Manufactures 1929, 15th 
Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-28178) 

Drug Industries—Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census of U. S.. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (31-28178) 


izure of liquor without warrant during 


liquor for use as evidence in the prose- 
posesssion of liquor in violation of the 
had no warrant for the search of the 
for the commission of a different crime.— 


Hoare, Frank E. 
Ma. Btk_2. 
& co., 1931. 

Hoffman, M. David. 
teachers’ associations 
population or more. 
Univ. of Pa., 1931.) 


ons— 
mechanical structure, a claim generic to 
Status of 


(Comr. 


re clause in claim includes several com- 


illus. 


Lamon, Harry 
and Jos. W 


1931. Wash., D. C 


precludes adoption of generic term and 
ly defining scope of applicant’s invention; 


Malm, ex parte. (Comr. Pats.)\—6 U. S. 


ts should be granted scope of claim com- 
ention and contribution to prior art; and 


used and is not alternative although in- 
(Comr. 
allowed— 


ore than two carbon atoms, claims of ap- 
(Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. 


Taxation 


ntended to take effect at or after death— 
et— 


ave been included in the gross estate, the 
nd even if by force of the reservation the 


of the remainder would not have been 
v. Burnet. (D. C. Ct. App.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


GOOD THINGS 
IN CANS 


It's a long, up-trail from the cave- 
man’s sun-dried fish to a tomato- 


© © 





Customs and Patent Appeals | 


Nov. 4, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
‘Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar-| 
rett, and Irvine Lenroot. | 

Edward Hoopes 3d, Pittsburg. Pa.; Albert 
Grobstein, and Melville D. Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were admitted to practice. 


No. 2808.. Ex parte Roy Cross. Tmprovement 
in oil-well drilling methods: Motion of ap- 
pellant for leave to file supplemental brief 
denied. 

No. 2781. Ex parte William R. Howard. 
Improvement in process for treating hydro- 
carbons. Argued by Mr. Charles M. Thomas, 
| for appellant. and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, 
for the Patent Office. 
| No. 2782, Ex _ parte 
provement in rotary jar. Submitted on brief 
by appellant. and argued by Mr. Howard Ss. } 
Miller. for the Patent Office. 
| “No. 2787. J. A. Henckels et al. v. Twin} 
!Counler Co.. Ine. Trade mark for radio ap- | 
paratus. Dismissed upon motion of ap- 
| pellant. 

No. 2788. A. 





Lennie Wells. Im- 


Leschen & Sons Rope Co. v. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jer-| 
sey. Argued @by Mr. Melville Church, for 
appellant, and@by Mr. D. Anthony Usina, for | 
| appellee. | 

No. 2789. Ex parte Elmo B. Carson Im- 
| provement in design for service-station 
} booths. Argued by Mr. Robert E. Barry, for 
appellant. and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for} 
the Patent Office. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Nov. 4, 1931 


Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice, and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
| Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
jard S. Whaley, associate judges. 
| Admitted to practice: Raymond C. 
Cushwa and Fred A. Maltby. 
| Submitted on merits without 
L-486, Wm. E. Crist 

Argued and submitted 
| Memphis Cotton Oil Co., by 
' Barton for plaintiff and Mr. 
defendant; K-452, Freeport 
Mr. H. K. McCook for plaintiff and Mr. C. 
R. Pollard for defendant; K-363, R. L. Mon- 


argument: 


on merits: 
Mr. Walter E. 
J. A. Rees for 


Texas Co., by 


L-173, 


juice cocktail. ; 


SaLmon, beef and chicken, 
corn and beans, the food of the sea, the fruit of 
the vine, meals from consomme to kumquats... 
America eats a can a week apiece. 


Making canned foods good foods, good for 
the consumer, good for the producer, is a big job 
and the Government helps. 


Killing the die-hard germs, preserving flavor, 
cutting cost, assaying new tastes and new mar- 
kets, all this makes a fascinating story as told in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 
in this field, in the new series on 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Now Running 


Educational Department 





tague. by Messrs. Rees B. Gillespie and John 
W. Price for plaintiff and Mr. M. C. Mas- 
terson tor defendant. 

Calendar for Nov. 5, 1931: L-179, Dudley M. 
Page: K-366, Allen Pope; K-269, Lawrence 
D. Odlin; L-477, Consolidated Paper Co.; 
F-124, Franco-American Construction Co.; 
H-447, The Anthony Company; J-596, Lan- 
| caster Cotton Mills; H-410, Margaret W. Pear- 
son et al. 
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¢ e e 
Missouri Statute | 
On Compensation | 


_ Termed Helptul 


Payments During Its Five 
Years of Operation Have 
Exceeded 17 Millions, 


Says Commission 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 4. 


The Missouri workmen’s compensation 
law, now in its fifth year of operation. 
has proved “of invaluable help not only to 
the employes but to the employers of 
labor as well,” the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission declared in a state- 
ment just issued by Chairman Everet 
Richardson. 

Compensation and medical payments 
for the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive, totaled 
$17,639,739, according to the Commission. 
The number of accidents reported to Oct. 
1, 1931, was 432,284. The Commission has 
held 5,699 hearings in contested compen- 
sation cases of which 921 have been ap- 
pealed to the circuit courts. 

History of Statute 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Missouri Workmen's Compensation 
Act was passed by the Missouri State Leg- 
islature in 1925 and was held up by the 
submission and the filing of referendum 
petitions and was ratified by the voters 
of the State at the election Nov. 2, 1926. 
It was adopted by some 300,000 majority. 
The Compensation Act provided for a 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
consisting of three members who are to 
be appointed for six-year terms, one of 
these members to represent the employers 
of labor of the State, another one to rep- 
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SUPERVISION 








Income of Telep 





Total for First Eight Months Is 3 Per Cent 
Above That Recorded in 1930 





The operating income of the principal telephone companies of the country increased 
by 3 per cent during the first eight months of the current year as compared with that 
period in 1930, gaining from $179,695,381 to $185,013,229, according to a tabulation 
made public by the Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 3. 

The compilations of the Commission, subject to. revision, from reports of revenues 
and expenses of 103 companies, each having annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000 for eight months ended with August. 1931 and 1930, follows: 

















eee Ine. or Dec. (*) 
REVENUES 1930 Amount Pct. 
Subscribers’ station revenues 7 $479,131.71 *$1,336,183 ba 
Public pay station revenues ence 1, 32,895,568 *1,387,752 *4.2 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 7,507,660 7,246,173 261.487 3.6 
Message tolls KERNS ERE ONW AWb'S PNG USe ie eee e 204,420,261 216,878,414 *12.458,153 *3.7 
Miscelaneous toll line revenues ...,......... 32.206.897 32,450.949 *244,052 oe 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............. 22,313,598 2 289 570,309 2.6 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ......... 10,011,081 ] 23 *150.842 *1.5 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 9.735.668 9,883 867 *148.199 *1.5 
Telephone operating revenues ............ 776,027,174 790,624,161 *14,596,987 ” #18 
EXPENSES 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ...... 134,308,915 5.9 
All other maintenance se pes a eases 124.040.609 "6.8 
RAMA GE POMBCS  ocoitiss ns dccw uses Covee’d 142,865,727 *10.9 
Commercial expenses SFvaWS Cares owes 71.568.473 *4.1 
General and miscellaneous expense ... 7,008,025 7 
Telephone operating expenses .......... 519.791,749 *4.2 
Net telephone operating revenues ......... 256,.235.425 3.2 
Other operating revenues ...........ccsece: 819.663 
Other operating expenses vr 502,161 ; 
Uncollectible operating revenues 3 6,134,799 6,093,191 a 
Operating income before deducting taxes 250,418,128 242,383,624 8.034.504 3.3 
Taxes assignable to operations 65,404,899 62,688 .243 2.716.656 4.3 
Operating income ...........:. : 185,013,229 179,695,381 5,317,848 3.0 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 66.98 68.61 *1.63 e 


*Decrease. 
Complete data for the following companies-of this class not available for inclusion: Ohio 
Cities Telephone Company and South East Public Service Corporation of Virginia 


Contracts for Public Construction 


In Excess of 33 Millions for Week 


resent the employes and a third to rep-| 


resent the legal profession. The Commis- 
sion, as now constituted, consists of Evert 
Richardson, chairman, a representative of 
the employers, Orin H. Shaw, member, 


representative of the employes, and Jay| 


J. James, member, representating the legal 
profession. The Act also provides that the 
headquarters of this Commission shall be 
in Jefferson City and that the Commission 
shall maintain branch offices in the City 
of St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Report of Accidents 


The Commission, since its organization, 
has received reports of accidents as fol- 
lows: For the year 1927, 90,153; 1928, 93.- 
454; 1929, 104.132: 1930, 93,455, and up to 
Oct. 1, 1931, 50,417, making a total since 
the Commission has been in existence, of 
432,284 reports of accidents. The Commis- 
sion ordered paid in 1927 for compensation 
-and medical $4,778,989; 1928, $4,400,337; 
1929, $4,571,646; 1930, $3,688,767. Cost of 
medical and compensation on the reports 
received in 1931 up to Oct. 1 can not be 
given for the reason that the cases have 
not as yet been tabulated. This makes a 
total payment in the four years iisted 
above of $17,639,739. 

The Commission holds hearings on con- 
tested compensation cases in the county 
in which the accident occurred, and if the 
accident occurs outside of the State, then 
in the county in which the contract of 
employment is made. The Act originally 
did not provide for referees to assist the 
Commission in the holding of hearings, 
but the legislature in 1929 amended the 
Act, providing for five referees. However, 
the Commission has found it unnecessary 
to use this number and have appointed 
four referees, who, together with the three 
Commissioners, hold hearings in contested 
compensation cases. 


Hospitalization Rules 


The Compensation Act, as passed at 
the referendum election, provided, among 
other things, that an employe who was 
Injured should be allowed medical and 
hospitalization requirements not to exceed 
6250 for the first 60 days after the accident, 
and then upon order of the Commission, 
medical might be extended for the next 
12 months. The 1931 legislature amended 
the law, providing for $750 medical for 
the first 90 days, and then the Commis- 
sion might order additional medical for 
any length of time thereafter that they, 
the Commission, deemed necessary. This 
same legislature passed an amendment 

, relative’ to occupatiomal diseases, whereby 
an employer of labor who was operating 
under the law might file with this Com- 
mission their acceptance of this occupa- 
tional amendment and post notices to their 
employes accordingly, and place the occu- 
pational disability of their employes under 
the compensation daw 

The law also provides that in addition 
to the compensation and medical pro- 
vided, that in case of death from an ac- 
cident, there is allowed $150 for burial 
expenses, In case of fatal accidents, the 
law provides that the dependents of the 
employe shall receive as benefits 300 times 
two-thirds of his weekly salary, and to 
partial dependents the compensation pay- 
ment is arrived at by the proportion of 
his contributions to all partial dependents 
by the employe at the time of the injury 

Settlement of Cases | 

It is apparent, from the great number 
of accident reports received by this Com- 
mission, that a large portion of same are 
settled amicably by correspondence. Set- 
tlements in other cases are arrived at 
through conferences, and where it ap- 
pears that settlements cannot be arrived 
at through correspondence and confer- 
ences, then same are set down for hear- 
ing. Since this Commission has been in 
existence, they have held 5,699 hearings 
in contested compensation cases, and 540 
rehearings, reviews and hearings on 
change of condition, etc., up to Oct. 1, 
1931. 

Of this number of hearings in contested 
cases, wherein awards have been made by 
this Commission, there has been appealed 
to the circuit court up to Oct. 1, 1931, 
a total of 921 cases, which is an average 
of one appeal case for every 469 reports 
of accidents received by this Commission. 
These appeals were made by the insurer- 
emplover, employe and self-insurer. The 
Commission maintains at its St. Louis and 
Kansas City offices legal advisers whose 
duties are to aid injured emploves by 
giving them information concerning their 
rights under the compensation law, and 
advising them as to mode of procedure. 

Exemptions Under Law 

The law provides that all employers of 
labor who have in excess of 10 employes 
are termed major employers and auto- 
matically come under the compensation 
law unless they file with this Commis- 
sion a written rejection of same and post 
the proper notices to their employes that 
it is their desire not to operate under the 
law. The law exempts those employers 
having less than 10 employes, also em- 
ployes such as family servants, farm help, 
employes of municipalities, State, county, 
township, school or road, drainage, swamp 
and levee districts, or school boards, board 
of education, regents, curators, managers 
or control commission, board or any other 
political subdivision, corporation, or quasi- 
corporation, or cities under specal char- 
ter, or under the commission fofm of gov- 
ernment. However, these various ex- 
empted employers may bring themselves 
under the provisions of the law by filing 
a written acceptance of same. 

The law also provides that employes 
who receive in excess of $3,600 per annum 
as wage are exempted from the provisions 
of the law. In the handling of the many 
thousand compensation cases, particularly 
those that are in dispute as between the 
insurer-employer and the employe, the 
personal interest of both enter largely 
into the settlement. However, the Com- 
missioners have expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the spirit of fairness 
and cooperation that they have received 
and are receiving from the employers and 
employes, as well as the insurance com- 
panies of this State. The Act providing 
for a compensation commission and the 

_ Powers delegated to the Conumissioners! 





Semipublic Projects Also Included in List of Building 
Awards Announced by President's Group 





WARDS last week for public and semipublic construction totaled $33,673,356. 

bringing the total since Dec. 1 to $2,689,.655,948, according to a statement Nov. 
2 by the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief. (The Organization's 
announcement of new projects was printed in the issue of Nov. 3. The first section 
of the list of projects by States was printed in the issue of Nov. 4.) The list of 
projects proceeds as follows: 


Nebraska 


+ - 
work, paint Twp., $1,147; graveling work, Salt- 
















































































































Nebraska: Omaha, storm sewers, $15,000. creek Twp., $1.670. Licking County graveling 
Beatrice, alterations to cottages, Feeble | work, Union Twp., $2.884 Lorain County 
inded Hospital, $55,000; laundry and bakery changing Charlemont Creek Channel, $1,325 
ddition, Feeble Minded Hospital, $15,000; Fuller Road, $10,074; Chamberlain Road $2.- 
machine shed, Ingleside Farm, $5,000. Lin- 162; Pitts Road, $3.400: Meister Road $11,408; 
coln, bridge, $4,200. Scottsbluff, lateral sewer, Wakeman-Belden Road. $22.000; Austin Road. 
$10,173; storm sewer, $1,593; paving work, $6,000; Wakeman-Belden Road, $9,200; La- 
$20,000;; water extension, $2,500. fayette Drive, $13,000; Gore Orphanage Road, 
Nevada $4 500; Sugar Ridge Road, $2,000; Columbia 
4 Station Road, $2.500; Wakeman-Belden Road, 
Nevada: Sparks, church, $25,000. $40,000; piling at Erie Avenue Bridge, $9,000 
Union County, road improvement $1.931 
Montana pena County, paving work, $3,850. Ash- 
—" as oe on tabula County, surfacing Geneva Township 
an: Petes Se ae ecnect Road, $8 570; road improvement work, $9 370 
eran villag chool, $3,000; roofing sct “Clinton County, ditch, $309 bridee, $249 
$ ). N \ : os See gin arene ane enlarging post 
amas 2whe office 7.6 Hamilton County, wall, %1,524 
iNew | Te X1CO Lake County, slagging Brockway-Trask Road 
New Mexico: Gallup, reconstructing bridge, $14.666 bridge. $12,360: extensions to Clark 
$3,000 Quay County, two schools 12,000. Road, $1,749. Licking County, graveling Road 
Arribba County, Lindrith School. $500. Union No. 42, $560 Wyandot County, improving 
County, school at Ledane, $18,000. Estancia, Weaver and other roads, $565. Canton, paving 
school repairs, $1,000. Perkins Street, $12,671: sanitary sewer, $1,161 
7 ; Cleveland Heights, paving Cedar Glen Street 
New York $52,500; paving Rosedale Street, $12.700; pav- 
aie aati . ‘ a sa ing Windsor Street. $25,200; paving various 
Means mpg Ee Boos Ne oN ome siteets, 418.500; paving Brent wood Street. $15. 
police station and fire house, $366,000; house | 200: paving Pennfleld Street. $13,900; paving 
and storm sewer, $30,000; street and sewer Silsby, $3,000; paving Grandview Street, $18.- 
construction, $168,579; Palmer Avenue bridge 500; paving Monticello Street, $85,500; Euclid 
| $286,000. Astoria, alterations and addition Boulevard sewers, $20,000; Sylvania drain. $3.- 
to branch library. $16,490. Colbbleskill, store- | 900; Belvoir District sewer. $10,000; Crompton 
house and county office. $13,965 Elmsford Road sewer. $1,500; Mayfield sewer. $5.000 
rough grading work, $2.310. Geneva, improve. | Bluestone Road sidewalks, $2,200; Quarry, Key- 
a, Pp } af 
ments to armors $3.040 Hudson Falls, | Stone and Renfield sidewalks, $6,000; road re- 
bridges, $37.264 Larchmont, sewer, waterline surfacing. $30,000; park development. $35,000 
grading and rfacing work. $28.076. Malone water tank $22,000; storm sewers. $40,000; pav- 
store house and county office. $12.690. Ozone | 208 Euclid Boulevard, $19,000. Delaware Coun- 
Park, improvement to park, $1 3 Spencer- ty. grading draining and stoning Scioto River 
port, water supply system, $27,118. Stay ees ie, Maer SET, SEENON SUNOONNR 
ton, four dormitory buildings, $712,202. Tuck SATS 
ahoe, minor road improvements. $10,000. Car- 
mel, lodge, $7,000 Bensinck garage, black- Oklahoma 
smith and machine shop building, $51,300 Oklahoma: Ottawa County, three bridges 
Kings Park, bathhouse, $107.645. Niagara Falls, , $3.500. Ada, paving alley. $2,600. Alfalfa 
alterations to fire station, $13,662. Troy pa County, grading and drainage work, $3.000; 
ing 17th Street. $14,000. Gowanda, sidewalk 8'ading and drainage work, $1,500. King- 
improvements, $5,000. New York City, interne fisher County, school, $4,000 
quarters and garage, 35.651 Rve, sanitary 
sewer and road work, $38,000. Syracuse, sewer Oregon 
$6,422; paving fy f Gorland Avenue, $277; Oregon: Corvallis, paving 26th Street, $3,130 
paving Westmore i Avenue. $298 Albany,} Wallowa County, South Fork Road, $1,485 
grain elevator, $1,325,000. Brooklyn, new quar-/| Prairie Creek Road $7.856 Promise Road 
ters for Engineer Company No. 223, $25,000; $5.100 Crow Creek Road $15.000; Losting 
school No. 242, $700,000; school, $165,000. | Leep Road. $2,120; Swamp Creek Road, $10,000 
Buffalo, alterations and addition to church,| county road maintenance, $12.000. 
$15,000 Greenbu water plant, $100.- * 
re Ry agi culture economics build- Pennsylvania 
$125,000 Beata ee "anagas Pennsylvania: McKeesport. sewer, $750: grad- 
Chester atthealirn P 000 Care Pr ee : poms ing paving and curbing work $3,500. Mont- 
$600; maintenance and « eaning peo aaa pe County goricges, $1,036,964 aid on 
500; Wodland Drive sewer. $1.500 ae ee »wnship Toads $350,000; grade crossing elimi- 
building, $10,000 repairing aoe a/R aN Pe : nation $200,000; grade crossing elimination 
ings $7,000 White Binian a ey eh $70,000; grade crossing elimination, $200,000 
$175,000.’ Woodside t : t par ae School, Mt. Lebanon, storm and sanitary sewer, $7,982 
, . ide, branch library, $72,111. Norristown, grade crossing eliminations, $2.- 
t os . 500,000. Pittsburgh, grading. paving and curb- 
North Carolina ing work, $6,755; sanitary wet $10,501; grad- 
North Carolina: Mocksville, prison camp ing, paving and curbing LaSalle and Piermont 
000 Winston-Salen maintenance of pa Streets $13.429; grading, paving and curbing 
ments, $24,000 taleigh, city auditorium, Sixteenth. Pike and Mulberry Streets, $1,913 
$225,696. ” idewalks and bridge, Suburban Avenue, $1319; 
N repairing bridge over P. R. R., $716; retaining 
- a wall, Kilbourne Street, $890 St. Petersburg, 
- orth Dakota sidewa curb, gutter and retaining wall 
North Dakota: Fargo, head house addition $830 Spring Brook, Nesbitt Dam, $50,000 
to filtration plant, $7,172 Upper Providence, highway bridge, $1,800 
Ohio Camp Hill, paving, curbing and grading Nine- 
teenth Street, 4.172. Emporium, lighting sys- 
Ohio: Allen County, LaFayette High School, tem, $8,000. Estella, new school, $16,000. Har- 
$112,000. Bluffton, Bluffton High School, $140,- risburg, storm water and sanitary sewer 
000 Hamilton County, paving Colerain Twp.- $8,165 North Huntingdon, fire station, $4,000 
Banklick Road, $30,000; Bridge No. 4, $12.934; Kennett Square, water pipe and digging ditch 
Culvert No. 1, $1,219; Culvert No. 93, $4,449; $500; retaining wall and paving work, $6,000 
Culvert No, 2, $3.420; jening Reading Road, Marcus Hook, paving Seventh Street, $5.000 
$170.000; widening Cinti-Chillicothe Road, Mufhall, grading, paving and curbing work 
$41,063; Lick R Road, $3.958; Lester Road, $275,000; sanitary sewers, $100,000. Northamp- 
$4,573; paving wer Road. $37,840; paving ton County, bridge, $9,000; road, $27,500; road 
Humphrey Road, $2: paving Muddy Creek $35,000; maintenance of county roads, $17,800 
Pike, $19.322 owe Road culvert, $4,037; Palmerton, school playground, $6,500; painting 
Sewer No. 102. $2,034; Sewer Nos. 156 and 157, and repairing schools, $1,200. Reading, storm 
$1,044; Sewer No. 105, $65; Sewer No. 104 sewers, $11,386. Sonestown, addition to school, 
water No. 160. $5.483: Sewer No. 107. $: $8,000. Tarentum, athletic field, $8,000; school 
water No. 163. $158; Sewer No. 109, $820: f repairs, $3,000 Allentown, addition to sewage 
No. 164, $6.425; Sewer No. 110, $988; water No. plant, $200,000; building roads and _ bridges 
165. $547: Sewer, No. 106, $783; water No. 161, $100,000. Cotland. alterations and addition to 
$630; Sewer No. 54, $1.807; Sewer No. 150, $4,- auditorium, $7.635 Farrell. top addition to 
499 Hancock County, maintenance work.! high school, $18,000. Wayne County, recon- 
$100,000 Cuyahoga County, widening and structing county bridges, $3,469; road con- 
paving Noble Road, $21,500. Dashler. church, struction, $30,000; bridge painting and repairs, 
$12,000. Lorain County, improving Columbia $10,000 Berks County, Amity Township 
Station Road. $10.847. Montgomery County, school, $60,000; Bern Township school, $50,000 
temporary school, $4,495 Urbana, addition Bethel Township school, $65,000; Douglass 
and remodeling public library. $20,000. Cleve- Township school, $42,000; Penn Township 
land. storm sewer, $19.833; culvert and sewer, school, $45,000; Robesonia Borough school, 
$50.488: sanitary sewers, $3.706; gra ge drain- $25,000; Tilden Township school, $25 000. Erie, 
ing, curbing and paving work. $15,368; storm fir 36.109. Media, church, $25,000 
and sanitary wer, $20,294 Hubbard, Myron }! ary $88 51 Pike County, 
Street Bridge, $5.700. Marietta, repaving Acme |! const vlor $5,865. Washington 
Street, $5.479: building iron fence around ¢ consolidated school $30,000. Wash- 
cemetery, $5,000: repa z C an Street, $5.- ington High School, $750,000 
300. Clinton County, impré 1g and re - South Carolina 
ing road, $1,525. Holmes County, gravel South Carolina: Aiken County, bridge, $3,- 
290; two bridges, $22,420 Darlington County 
are limited by the law itself, and while $19,536. Charleston, orphans home 
many cases are presented to this com- G 
mission, that the facts surrounding same South Dakota 
are such as to incite the sympathy of tne!) goyth Dakota: Marty, convent and rectory 
Commissioners, yet their decision in all | 55.000. Fort Thompson, church, $10,000. 
cases must be based upon the justice and Tennessee 
equity of all concerned. Tennessee: Campbell County, school, $6,700 
Act Termed Helpful Elk Valley School, $5,400; Davis Creek Schoo! 
The Commissioners feel that after five §5.000; Rains Grove School, $1,780. Knox 
years of operation of the compensation County. school ae ranean Gounty, e- 
. seQur 1 rOovV stallin schoo n r # : roe 
law in Missouri, the same has proved eee meant $3.200. Roane County, grade 
of invaluable help, not only to the em- school. $2,000. Alcoa, paving streets, $85,000 
ployes but to the employers of labor aS F.eniin. reconstruction of several streets 
well. The operation of this law excludes | ¢5 990 
largely the disadvantages that were en- Rees 
countered under the old common law sys- Sips Texas" S as 
tem, and the experience of this commis- |. Texas: Hall County, Pleasant vanes Rchool, 
sion is that an injured employe in 90 per $6.000 Wichita Falls, general par impr ov 
q : ys a a : ments. etc., $3,500 Fisher County, three 
cent of the accident cases is in Possession bridges, $22,043 Houston. sewers, $4,163 
of his first compensation within “two storm and sanitary sewers, $3,853; sewers, $40,- 
weeks after date of accident, and further- 223; storm sewer, $50.402; sewers, $13,943; pav- 
more, the experience of other compensa- | ing work, $25,3 Pecos County, bridge $21.- 
tion commissions throughout the United | 485. Terrell, ward building parerrell Eaaye 
States is that fully 80 per cent of the Hospital. $51,734. Beaumont, barge termiial 
ae ant ; $1,998. Rio Grande City, grammar school, $40.- 
cases under the compensation law that 006. San Antonio. addition to grade school 
the employe receives compensation there- ¢)7'100. Georgetown, post office, £59,900 
for, could not heve been maintained un- ie 
der common law. In the administration ; Washington ving road 
of a new law, contested points of which ,,Wa a et pe oe ~ 
have not been covered by the higher 4” nein Mn 10 | Highway No 
courts, naturally, the way having not | };.°$7.848: Highway No $3.379; Highway 
been chartered by court decisions, it is No: 19, $15,i96; repairing Nahcotta Dock, $5.- 
up to the commission to make such find- ‘oer a eg ng perme on aia 
aeagea 7 ms J i yay 5 14: 
ings and awards as in their judgment Green Bluff Highway No. 7, $8,342; Bruce 


coincides with the law and the evidence 


in the case. | (Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 





lephone Concerns _|Labor Situation | 
Exceeds Figures for Last Year Is 


Little Changed | 


In Most Sections 


Some Improvement Is Noted 
In Certain Sections With 
Declines in Others, Says 
President’s Group | 


Reports from 30 localities indicate busi- 
ness and employment conditions during} 
the week were spotty, according to an- 
nouncement Nov. 4 by the President's Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief. The 
reports, received from district representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce, fol- 
low in full text: 


Boston 


the Massachusetts 
Industries, 1,064 


Boston According to 
Department of Labor and 
representative manufacturing establishments 
report a decrease of 0.7 per cent in employ- 
ment in September as compared with August. 
accompanied by a decrease of 3.5 per cent in 
aggregate weekly earnings and a decrease of 
2.8 per cent in average weekly earnings. The 
actual number of wage earners in September 
shows a decrease of 1,220 as compared with | 
the preceding month, an aggregate weekly 
earnings decrease of $131,831, and a decrease 
in average weekly earnings of $0.61. Increases 
were recorded in the number employed in 23 
industries and miscellaneous groups amount- | 
ing to 3,920 persons and decreases in 15 in- | 
dustries amounting to 5,149 persons. More 
than half of the wage earners were in estab- 
lishments reporting operating on full time 
with generally full time for all employed | 

In the boot and shoe industry, 85 establish- 
ments report a decrease of 0.9 per cent in the | 
number of wage earners, a decrease of 8.6 per 
cent in aggregate weekly earnings. and a de- | 
crease of $1.56 in average weekly earnings 
Decreases were not confined to any single | 
center Fifty woolen and worsted goods es- 
tablishments combined show a decrease of 4.7 
per cent in wage earners. a decrease of 11.7 
per cent in aggregate weekly earnings, and a 
decrease of $1.59 in average weekly earnings 
per person Fifty-one cotton mills repost a 
decrease of 12.4 per cent in the number of 
wage earners, a decrease of 15.8 per cent in 
aggregate weekly earnings, and a decrease of 
$0.65 in average weekly earnings. Seventeen 
confectionery manufacture report a 26 per | 
cent increase in the number employed, and | 
a slightly greater increase in pay rolls due | 
to seasonal conditions. | 

The most favorable performances were: 
Manufacturing of gas 100 per cent; news- 
paper printing and publishing 99.4 per cent; 
radio apparatus 99.4 per cent; chemicals 
and allied products 97.9 per cent. Overtime 
was reported in one or more departments 
of nine establishments, two being cotton 
mills. Wage decreases reported by 21 estab- 
lishments averaged 9.3 per cent and affected 
2.839 persons Three of the decreases were 
reported by machine shops. two by boot and 
shoe establishments, and two others in cotton 












mills. 

The same source reports that 136 public 
utility companies showed a decrease of 0.1) 
per cent in number of wage earners for | 
September compared with August. Steam 
railroads sh owed, an increase of 1.2 per cent, 
with the rgest decrease of 2.4 per cent re- | 
corded by passenger bus companies. The 
aggregate weekly pay roll shows a decrease 
of 0.7 per cent with an increase by steam 
railroads of 0.9 per cent and the largest de- 
crease by passenger bus companies of 28 
per cent The largest numerica! loss was 
reported by gas and electric companies and 
amounted to 131 wage earners and $9,425 in 
aggregate weekly pay rolls 

New York 

New York: The National Employment Ex- 
change reports for the week ended Oct. 28 
that the number of applications increased 


4.54 per cent over those of the previous week, 
the requests for employes decreased 13.25 
per cent and the number of placements ef- 
fected decreased 25.39 per cent. The ratio 
of applications for every 100 jobs opening 
during the week was 3.547 as compared with 
3,025 during that of the previous week. Dur- 
ing the same week the Salvation Army re- 
ported that 372 applications were received, 48 
permanent placements made and 95 tempo- 
rary placements effected 

Plans for new buildings and alterations in- 
volving an estimated expenditure of $8,021,380 


were filed during the week ended Oct. 24, in 
New York, exclusive of the Borough of 
Richmond 

At the Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
Manhattan, during the week ended Oct. 17 
three plans covering three new buildings at 


an estimated cost of $301,075 were filed. There 
were also filed 49 plans covering alteraTions 
to 53 buildings at an estimated cost of 
$160,475 In the Bronx, 22 plans covering 28 
new buildings at an estimated cost of $1,618.- 
500 were filed during the week ended Oct. 17, 
while five plans covering alterations to five 
buildings at an estimated cost of $38,300 
were also filed 


The Brooklyn Bureau reports for the week 


ended Oct. 15, that 62 plans covering 75 
new buildings at an estimated cost of $574.- 
030 were filed, while 144 plans covering al- 


terations to 146 buildings at an estimated cost 
of $101,095 were also filed In Queens. for 
the week ended Oct. 17, plans were filed for 
new construction and alterations to old bulld- 
ings numbering 48 at an estimated cost of 


$1,517,780, 
Buffalo 


Buffalo: Conditions have remained about 
the same since our last report Considerable 
optimism has been expressed as to the effects 
of the Bresident's banking plan as it is be- 
lieved that it will assist Industry According 
to Conservative estimates there are 40,000 un- 
employed in Buffalo. This includes a normal 
unemployment of approximately 10,000 work- 
ers indicating that the abnormal unemploy- 
ment now numbers about 30,000 persons. 
With the close of lake navigation in the 
very near future, this total will be aug- 
mented by an additional 5,000 to 8,000. The 
official in charge of the city’s unemployment 
and stabilization program, reports that by 
No\ 1, some 2,500 men. on whom 2,500 
families are dependent, will be given employ- 
ment in the so-called Man-A-Block Plan 
The average wage paid to these men will ap- 
proximate $15 per week, thus affording the 
necessities of life to this number of families 

For the first time in many weeks steel op- 
erations decreased to 27 per cent of capacity 
One large steel plant has instituted the sys- 
tem of working alternate weeks only This 
represents a decrease of about 13 per cent in 
operations since the steel industry in this 
area has averaged 40 per cent of normal ca- 
pacity for many weeks. An automobile spring 
manufacturer, formerly located at Bridgeport, 
Conn., will erect a factory in Buffalo. This 
company is stated to be capitalized at about 


$500,000 and will employ approximately 300 
people It will, however, not be ready for 
operation until either March or April. 


According to the Buffalo Construction News, 
activity in Buffalo and Erie Counties building 
continues to improve. Contracts awarded in 
the City of Buffalo during the’ week ended 
October 24 totaled $249,820 for 28 projects 
The contract total for the previous week wa 
$113,000 for 18 projects. These figures reflect 
@ nonspectacular but steady gain The 
monthly total for August, $602,010 for 86 proj- 
ects, was the lowest monthly total for con- 
tract volume over a three-year period The 
September dollar total climbed to $742.645 for 
58 projects. The marked increase during the 
last two weeks in the confidence of the 
builder of small projects is apparent in the 
October record of individual jobs egntracted 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia: Employment remains at the 
same level and does not show a decided 


change in either direction Although retail 
sales have increased slightiy, the gain has not 
been of seasonal proportion. Wholesale trade 
remains practically the same but the banking 


situation is reported to be much improved 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh: Steel production for the first 


time in weeks shows a slight increase with 
the general employment situation remaining 
unchanged. The total number on the pay 
roll of 67 Pittsburgh employers was 30,637 
during September, compared with 31,036 in 
August The average number of weekly 


working hours for September was 40.4 and 42.3 


in August. The total September man hours 
worked was 4.447.913 while in August the 
total was 4,834,317 

The review of conditions in other 


cities will be printed in full tert in the 
issue of Nov. 6 


Airport in Straits Settlements 


An airport for local traffic will be built 
in Straits Settlements at Penang. The} 
landing field will be located on a flat plain 
practically at sea level. No buildings will | 
be constructed. (Department of Com-| 
| merce.) 
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The average daily production of electricity for public use in the United 


States in September was 


251,900,000 kilowatt-hours, about 2! per cent 


more than the daily output in August, according to a statement just 


issued by the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior. 


Elec- 


tricity production by water power, as shown by the chart above, continues 
to be smaller than in 1930, while production by fuel power as well as total 
production still are less than during last year. 


Operating Methods of Utility Concern 
In the Standard Group Are Outlined 





Transcript of Testimony Concerns Activities of Company 
Serving Section in Kentucky 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 28 by Judson 
C. Dickerman, accountant of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 31, continued Nov. 
2, 3, and 4, and proceeds as follows: 


Q. What provision has the company made 
for the storage of gas? 

A. It has a number of gas holders in vari- 
ous parts of the city which are used to store 
gas against the peak demands These holders 
are adequate to store better than a 24-hour 
supply for the ordinary Summer demand but 
will only store aboue one-third or one-half 
of what might be required in the peak load 
in Winter. 

A very interesting development, though, is 
the attempt to use the ground from which 
natural gas has been drawn in previous years 
as a storage for natural gas from other fields 
Gas brought from eastern Kentucky in the 
Summertime when the transmission system 
has plenty of spare capacity is being pumped 
to the old gas field, 25 miles or so below 
Louisville, close to the Ohio River, and 
pumped into the ground through the old well 
openings, and the wells are capped, with the 
expectation that the gas will remain there 
until wanted in the Winter, when it might 
be drawn on through the short transmission 
pipe line into the city. It is an experimental 
undertaking My understanding is that this 
is the first Summer they have put any con- 
siderable amount of gas into the ground there 

Q. Is there some provision in the franchise 
of the City of Louisville requiring the com- 
pany to conserve the gas supply primarily for 
domestic use? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would that amount to on 5,800,000 


cubic feet? A Taking the average of the 
6 and 7 cents at 6.5 cents, it would amount 
to $367,000, or 1.35 per cent of the gas de- 


partment's fixed capital. 

Q. In that connection what observation 
have you to make in your report on page 58? 

A. Evidently profit on some part of the in- 
vestment must be obtained in the price paid 
for purchased gas. It is inconceivable that 
a large business of this character would 
exist on an earning of less than 1.5 per cent 
to cover return on the real investment plus 
a fair depreciation allowance. 

Q. Assuming that no profit is obtained by 
this group on the price paid for the pur- 
chased gas, there is the alternative conclusion 


that the company is not doing well, is not 
making money? 

A. That on the face of things is the way 
it looks. It is a remarkable situation 

Q. You may read into the record if you 
will the summary which appears at page 60 
of your report, Exhibit 4954 

A. The properties included in the system 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. of Dela- 


ware are the result of a long period of growth 
since the principal area of sale of product 
and service is and has been within the long 
established City of Louisville 

The Byllesby Management has had control 
of the principal properties since 1913 Much 
of the property installed prior to 1913 was 
apparently good of its kind and date Much 
of what is still left of such property while 
probably usable in case of emergency, is so 
costly to operate that it no longer would be 
considered for regular operation 

The property installed by Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation appears to be 
well built and maintained and of design and 
type suitable for the business so far developed 
with the possible exception that a much 
greater field of consumption must be attached 
to the present system to obtain e¢ onomical ree 
sults from the Falls if 
the stated fixed capital the 
actual cost thereof 

Advantage appears 
the latest available 


hydroelectric 
is equivalent 


plant, 
to 


to be taken to install 
labor saving and service 
maintaining devices. The electric business has 
not grown to such a size that the largest 
most efficient and economical units available 
to large systems are justified at Louisville 
Labor and fuel are apparently procurable at 
definitely moderate costs. The local manage- 
ment appears alert and experienced 

The highly complicated intercorparted re- 
lationships of the group make it dificult or 
impossible to get satisfactory indicators of 
costs and profits except by thorough going 
accounting and _ record examination This 
appears to apply especially to the gas division 
of the group f 


While the State of Kentucky has no pubis 
the 


service commission or its equivalent, 
City of Louisville has for many years kept 
contact with the property investments and 


operating expenditures of the system as ap- 
The forms of the 


plicable to Louisville 
rate schedules in force evidently reflect the 
views of the city authorities rather than of 


the management as they are considerably dif- 
than those found in general use 
throughout the Byllesby System. ‘The opinion 
of a city official supports the conclusion of 
this examiner that the service given is first 
class in every particular The long existing 
and still satisfactory policy of leaving mer- 
chandising of electrical and gas appliances 
to the Louisville merchants at the same time 
that the small subsidiary company at Mad- 
ison, Ind., merchandises electrical appliances 
is an interesting feature The development 
of methods of control and oneration of a 
regular carbureted water gas plant so that 
arious qvalities and quantities of gas suit- 
able to mix in a great range of proportions 
with natural gas without disturbing the effi- 
ciency of use in consumers’ appliances repre- 
sents good chemical engineering 

The group has exchanges and intercon- 
nections for both electric power and gas with 


Ithe nonaffiliated holding company systems 


| Electric 





mentioned as the Columbia Gas & 

the Insull Systems It is as 
from direct electrical connec- 
other operating groups of the 
& Electric System, but in its 
gas production and transmission it is inter- 
connected and exchanges with and/or pro- 
cures natural gas from the affiliated West 
Virginia-Pennsylvania group of properties 
centering at Pittsburgh. 

Smith W. Brookhart Jr. was 
witness, and having been previously 
sworn, testified further as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Mr. Brookhart. have you prepared.a re- 
port on the interstate transmission of electric 
energy by Louisville Gas & Electric Company 


commonly 
and 
yet isolated 
tions with 
Standard Gas 


recalled as a 
duly 


in 1929 and 1930? A. Yes 
Q In what States was energy generated 
and procured by Louisville Gas & Electric 


Company and in what quantities? 
A. All energy generated by the company in 


1929 was generated in Kentucky There were 
14,.494.300 kilowatt hours procured in Ken- 
tucky and 2.973.400 kilowatt hours procured 
in Indiana during 1929. During 1930 there 
were 326,272,912 kilowatt hours generated in 
Kentucky and 1,870 kilowatt hours generated 
in Indiana Energy was procured in the 
amount of 9.355.020 kilowatt hours in Ken- 
tucky and 12,968.850 kilowatt hours in In- 


diana during 

Q. In what States and in what manner 
energy disposed of by the company in 
and 1930? 

A. In 1929 the company supplied 7,049,578 
kilowatt hours to other companies for resale 
in Kentucky and 58,870,300 kilowatt hours in 
Indiana In 1930 the same item amounted to 
10,403,860 kilowatt hours in Kentucky and 
61,768.100 kilowatt hours in Indiana During 
1929 the company supplied 5,573,900 kilowatt 
hours for electric and steam railways, all in 
Kentucky This item amounted to 24,990,932 
kilowatt hours in 1930, this also was all in 
Kentucky There was a gross quantity sup- 
plied to all other consumers, public and pri- 
vate, amounting to 219,986,701 kilowatts, in 
Kentucky, during 1929, and 2,331,045 in Indi- 
ana The same item totaled 214,338,126 in 
Kentucky during 1930, and 2,518,108 kilowatt 
hours in Indiana. The quantity used by the 
company in uses other than railway operation 
amounted to 4,057,075 kilowatt hours in Ken- 


1930 
was 
1929 


tucky and 18,393 kilowatt hours itn Indiana 
during 1929. The same item totaled 4,160,654 
kilowatt hours in Kentucky and 20,070 kilo- 
watt hours in Indiana in 1930 

Q. In what States and in what manner 
was energy disposed of by the company in 
1929 and 1930? 

A. In 1929 the company supplied 325,623,120 


kilowatt hours and the 
represented 18.08 per cent 


interstate movement 
In 1930 there were 


335.627,.932 kilowatt hours available, of which 
21.31 per cent moved interstate 
(Whereupon further proceedings were ad- 


journed to Oct. 29, 1931.) 


State Insurance Vacancy 


x6 ° 1 ; 
Is Filled in New York 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 4. 

Albert N. Butler, formerly chief exami- 
ner of fire and marine companies of the 
New York Insurance Department, has 
been made executive assistant of the De- 
partment with offices in Albany, the State 


Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 

Van Schaick, has just announced. His 

statement follows in full text: 
Announcement was made Nov. 2 by 


George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance, that he had appointed Albert 
N. Butler to the position of Executive 
Assistant with offices at albany, the ap- 
pointment to take effect Nov. 1, 1931. 
Mr. Butler was formerly with the De- 
partment having joined the Department 
as a stenographer in 1914. He became an 


examiner in 1915 and for the next 15 
years was engeged entirely in the exami- 
nation of companiese. In 1925 he was 


appointed Chief Examiner of Fire and Ma- | 
rine Companies, which position he held 
with conspicuous ability. Mr. Butler left 
the Department in July, 1930. Since then 
he maintained close contact with and in- 
terest in the insurance business. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Hearings to Be Resumed 


Hearing of testymony before the Senate 
Special Committee investigating the prob- 
lem of unemployment insurance will be 
resumed Nov. 5, at 10 a. m., at Room 212, 
Senate Office Building, its Chairman, Sen- | 
ator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, an- 
nounced orally Nov. 4. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, of Washington, D. 
C., representing the People’s Lobby, and 
Neville Thompson, of Washington, D. C., 
a student of unemployment insurance, are 
scheduled witnesses of the day but Sen- 
ator Hebert said it is expected that a 
number of witnesses will be produced by 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
another member of the Committee. Wil- | 
liam R. Green, president of the American | 
Federation of Labor, is expected to testify 
before the Committee on Nov. 6, Senator 
Hebert said. Edward A. Filene, of Boston, 
Sass. also is scheduled as a witness for 

ov. 6. 


~ |New York’s Right 


To St. Lawrence 
Power Is Discussed 


Mr. Stimson Says Claims of 
State Must Await the Con- 
clusion of Treaty With the 
Dominion 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

mation of plans for the improvement of 

navigation. Whatever the rights of the 

State of New York may be in respect to P 
any electric power developed by the navi- 

gation project on the river along the in- 

ternational boundary, utilization of that 

electric power must in the end depend 

upon the authority and permission of the 

Federal Government. 


_ “It would seem to me unnecessary and 
indeed unwise to attempt to arrive at any 
agreement or definitive adjustment in re- 
spect to the claims of the State of New 
York until at least substantial progress 
has been made towards the conclusion of 
a treaty between the United States and 
Canada. The Power Authority has now 
acquainted us officially with their policy * 
and desires in respect to the utilization of 
such power as may be developed, but in 
the end any plans of this sort must de- 
pend upon the opportunities offered by 
treaty. Any development project must also 
come before Congress for authorization 
and appropriation, and while the Execu- 
tive Department may recommend, it can- 
not in the end control or decide the ad- 
Justment of the claims of New York or 
reach a final conclusion as to participa- 
tion by your State. Under these circum- 
stances and particularly with the whole 
project in as early a stage as it now is, 
I see no useful purpose in definitive agree- 


ments at present on the subject. 


Agrees to Hearing 


“It is important, nevertheless, that the 
Federal Government should understand 
clearly the desires and claims of the State 
of New York and that representatives of 
the Federal Government and of the New 
York Power Authority should confer in 
the spirit of mutual cooperation in order 
to assist the people of the State of New 
York in the realization of their interests 
and the protection of their claims. 

“To this end I shall be glad at all con- 
venient times to hear you and your repre- 
sentatives and to place you in contact with 
the agents of the Federal Government 
who may have in charge the technical 
Revere for the work of navigation. 
Ve should by this means be able to secure 
harmony between the Federal plans for 
navigation and improvement and the New 
York State plans for power development so 
far as the latter are consistent with the 
paramount purpose of navigation. This 
presentation of your views and interests 
will, I think, safeguard and serve both the 
policies desired by the State of New York 
and the functions entrusted to the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Rights of the State 

Chairman Walsh and Vice Chairman 
Delos M. Corgrove, of the New York 
Power Authority, conferred with Secre- 
tary Stimson on Oct. 28 and presented 
& memorandum in which it was main- 
tained that “the State of New York is 
the sole and absolute owner of that part 
of the water flowing in the St. Lawrence 
River, and to the land comprising its bed 
and the power and power sites in, upon 


}and adjacent to it on the American side 


of the international boundary and is fully 
vested with a legal and inalienable title 
thereto.” 

It was further asserted that “the dis- 
position of the water power to be de- 
veloped on the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River is purely 
a domestic question.” (The Power Au- 
thority’s memorandum was printed in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 29.) 

The New York law, which was enacted 
by the 1931 Legislature and provided for 
the creation of the Power Authority to 
develop the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence directs the Power Authority to 
cooperate with the Federal Government 
to the end that the project shall be con- 
sistent with and in aid of the plans of the 
United States for the improvement of 
commerce and navigation. 

It is further provided, however, that the 
bed, waters, power and power sites “shall 
always remain inalienable to, and owner- 
ship, possession and contre] thereof shall 
always be vested in the people of the 
State.” 

Hearings Postponed 

The law, according to the memorandum, 
expressly forbids the Power Authority to 
waive or surrender any right of the State 
to the river or its resources. 

The Power Authority had announced 
that public hearings would be held on the 
proposed form of contract for the sale of 
the power to be developed by the State, 
but further announcement was made Oct. 
30 that the hearings had been postponed 
pending a reply from Mr. Stimson to the 
suggestions of the Power Authority. 

The conference of Oct. 28 followed a 
series of letters from Governor Roosevelt 
and Chairman Walsh to President Hoover, 


the last of which was from Mr. Walsh 
under date of Oct. 3. (The letter was 
printed in full text in the issue of Oct. 
10.) In this letter the Power Authority 


told the President that “we further re- 
spectfully insist that, in international 
matters affecting the joint rights and in- 
terests of the United States Government 
and one or more of its sovereign States, 
an understanding should be reached be- 
tween the Federal and State governments 
as a condition precedent to entering upon 
negotiations with a foreign nation.” 
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RAILROADS . 


Stationery Trade 
Revises Rules of 
Business Conduct 


Both Bank and Commercial 
Product Are Affected by 
Practice Regulations as 
Accepted by Industry 








The bank and commercial stationery 
trade has accepted trade practice rules 
formulated at a conference of the indus- 
trv in June, 1930, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced Nov. 2. _ Between 175 
and 200 companies are included in the in- 
dustry, the Commission said. Its state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Rules of business practice adopted by 
the bank and commercial stationery trade 
at a trade practice conference held last 
June in Washington, have been accepted 
by the industry following several changes 

sugegsted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
aT his group comprises between 175 and 
200 companies with plants in the East 
and Middle West. It manufactures and 
distributes stationery for bank checks, 
drafts, notes, and other negotiable papers 
and securities as well as letterheads, biil- 
“heads and general stationery supplies 
used by bank and commercial houses. 

This type of stationers are also classed 
as a part of the lithographing industry. 
They offer an imprinting service to banks 
which covers the imprinting of customers 
names on checks already hthographed 
with the bank's name. The manutacturer 
is usually not only the producer but also 
the distributor, since he does not sell 
through retailers or middlemen. There 
are a few exceptions to this condition. 

Commission’s Statement 

The Commission's siatement to the bank 
and commercial stationers, 1S as follows: 

A trade practice conference for bank 
and commercial stationers was held at 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1930, under 
the direction of Commissioner Garland S. 
Ferguson, Jr., of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, assisted by M. Markham Flannery, 
Director of Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that 75 per cent of the 
industry was present or represented at the 
conference. ; 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
Ferguson, the Conference discussed and 
adopted 16 resolutions dealing with various 
trade or business practices. The Commls- 
sion, after consideration, has reworded 
some of these resolutions and has divided 
them into Group Iand Group II. | 

Those in Group I the Commission_ has 
approved and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of the 
trade. The Commission declined to ap- 
prove or accept Resolutions 6, 8 and 10, 
as adopted by the industry. | Se 

The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring to or quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form 
in which they appear in the Commissions 
Official Statement be followed with refer- 
ence to wording, grouping, numbering and 
lettering. at 

Group I: Rule 1. The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Resolution 1, as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 2. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 2 
as adopted by the industry: } 

“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable | 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, | 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dispar- 
agement of the grade or quality of their 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers, and the tendency to 
injuriously affect the business of such 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Enticing Emptoyes ' 

Rule 3. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 3, 
as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes 
of competitors with the purpose and ef-| 
fect of unduly hampering, injuring, or 
embarrassing competitors in their busi- 
nesses is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 4, 
as adopted by the industry: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen | 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce: Provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price between  pur- | 
chasers of the same class on account of | 
differences in the grade, quality or quan- | 
tity of the commodity sold, or that makes | 
only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of selling or transportation, or dis- 
crimination in price in the same or differ- | 
ent commmunities made in good faith to 
meet competition; and provided further, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons engaged in selling the prod- 
ucts of this industry in commerce from | 
selecting their own customers in bona 
fide transactions and not in restraint of 
trade.” 


Rule 5. The Commission approved Res- 


| 
, 


olution 5, as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, commissions, refunds, credits or 


unearned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise, or secretly extend- | 
ing to certain purchasers special services 
or privileges, not extended to all pur- 
chasers under like terms and conditions, 
with the intent and with the effect of 


injuring a competitor and where the ef- | 


fect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly, or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 6. The Commission approved Res- 
olution 7, as adopted by the industry, 
reading: : 

“The sale of goods below cost, with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly, or to unreasonably 
ee trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
ice. 

Rule 7. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
11, as adopted by the industry: 

“To represent in advertisements or 
otherwise that a concern is a manufac- 
turer of an article of commerce when in 
fact such concern is not engaged in man- 
ufacturing said article, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers or 
prospective purchasers and with the tend- 
ency to injuriously affect the business of 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 8. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 12, 
as adopted by the industry: 

“The false marking or branding of prod- 
ucts of the industry, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade or 
substance of the goods purchased, and 
the tendency to injuriously affect the 
business of competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 9. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 13, 
as adopted by the industry: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
names, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
fication of competitors, having the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
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| S h A pping Foclines 
| At North Sea Ports 


August Trade Decreased by a 
Half Million Tons, Says 


Commerce Department 





Early Autumn Business Increases | 
Are Somewhat Less Than Seasonal | 


Pee ae Building Contract Awards Rise, in Contrast to Usual Sep- 


in western European waters, merchandise | 
traffic at the five large North Sea ports, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotter- | 
dam and Antwerp, during August de- 
creased by 517,000 tons from the pre- | 
ceding month and by more than 1,000,000 
tons from August, 1930, according to : 
Hamburg statistics. [Continued from Page 1.) | 
The decrease was largest for Bremen, | gold withdrawals, through export and ear- | 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, but was less marking operations, for a time assumed | 
pronounced for Hamburg and Antwerp. | : : : ; i 
The incoming traffic at Antwerp was ac-|€Xtremely large proportions, but recently 
tually larger than last vont. although the|the rate of withdrawal has slackened. | 
increase was not considerble. | av . “es | 
Compared with July, 1931, the August | Serer cae bave firmed as a result of| 
figures for the incoming traffic declined | recent developments. 
at all five ports by an aggregate of 474,- ‘ i 
000 tons. Decline was least at Hamburg | Credit and Banking 
(6.5 = Antwerp be per | Among the more important factors 
cent), but assumed larger proportions at}... : i rn 
Bremen (35.7 per qonth iestherdemm (16.9 | which influenced the general banking sit 
per cent) and Amsterdam (12.2. per uation during September were heavy se- 
cent). In outgoing traffic Hamburg and |curity liquidation and England’s suspen- 
es _— Ay uat Gae eae. sion of gold payments on the 21st of the 
er cent a 2 F yely), ‘ eS 
but at the other three ports there has|Month. More recently the uncertainty 
been a downward tendency: Amsterdam, Which was identified with these influences 
16.6 per cent; Rotterdam. 89 per cent; has given way toa distinctly more hopeful 
Antwerp, 5.3 "per cent ‘The aggregate tone owing primarily to the announce- 
drop in the outgoing ‘traffic was 45.000 | ment on Oct. 7, that a national credit cor- 
tons 7 , poration was to be formed to. aid dis. | 
h ‘ mad i : .af. | tressed banks an ereby to bring about | 
6 pene hg _ the restoration of confidence generally. | 
300,000 tons), and in the outgoing traffic| The September statistics on bank debits | 
at Antwerp (1,148,000 tons). The total de- indicate that a relatively greater part of | 
cline in the merchandise traffic during the the_month’s credit transactions were cen- | 
first eight months of 1931, as compared | tered in New York. Security liquidation | 
with the corresponding period last year, and shifts in Bank portfolios, incident to | 
amounted to about 8,000,000 tons.—/ssued bill sales and to gold exports, explain the | 
by the Department of Commerce. nature of the major part of these trans- 
— —— actions. Ovytstanding loans on securities 
made by reporting member banks declined 
steadily throughout September and the} 
first half of October. By the end of Sep-| 
tember the total had fallen 19 per cent 
below that of September, 1929. The de- 
cline of recent weeks has been paralleled 
by a growth in member-bank investments, 
which increased 23 per cent during the | 
year ended the last week of September. 
“All other” loans, which include changing 
proportions of acceptance holdings, moved 
slightly upward early in #he month and 
then entered upon a decline which con- 
tinued through the first half of October. 


Federal reserve bank statistics for Sep- 
tember reflect the rapid rate at which 
portfolio changes took place after Eng- 
land’s suspension of gold payments. Ac- 
ceptances held by the reserve banks for 
foreign account have been steadily di- 
minisiing since the middle of the year 
and in general foreign deposits have in- 
creased accordingly. During September, 
and particularly after the third week, 
acceptances were further liquidated and 
foreign deposits were drawn against and 
taken in the form of gold for export or 
for earmarking. These transactions were 
reflected in an increase of open market | 
bill purchases by the reserve banks and! 
resulted in a net outflow of gold of $258,- | 
500,000 during the month. About the mid-| 
dle of October the sale of acceptances for | 
foreign account gave way to renewed bill | 
purchases and a decline in the outward | 
movement of gold. 


The New York Federal Reserve Bank | 
raised its rediscount, rate from 1'2 | 
2'5 per cent on Oct.*9 and a week later | 
moved it up to 3'2 per cent. These in- 
creases accounted for a rise in bill rates 
which, after a period of heavy gold with- | 
drawals by Europe, contributed to a re- 





Navy May Acquire 
Speed Indicator Used 
In Post-Gatty Flight 


New Device Is Expected to 
Aid Largely in Solution 
Of Problems of Ground 
Speed and Drift 


Purchase of the drift and ground speed 
indicator developed by Harold Gatty for} 
use in the Post-Gatty round-the-world 
flight in the “Winnie Mae” may be made 
for the use of the Navy Department, ac-| 
cording to an oral announcement Nov. 4 
by Lieut. Comdr. P. V. H. Weems, of the 
Hydrographic Office, Department of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Gatty has been working with the 
Department for the last two weeks in tests 
and experiments with the instrument and 
in the preparation of charts showing its 
use, Lieut. Comr. Weems explained. In 
this connection, it was explained, the War 
Department has prepared a set of slides 
illustrating the navigational end of the} 
round-the-world flight and the use thereon 
of the drift and ground speed indicator. 
Mr. Gatty also went to Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, for tests of the instrument. 

“If the instrument proves as practical 
in the hands of others as it has in the 


hands of the inventor, it will largely solve | versal by the middle of October of the | 


the problem of ground speed and drift} movement which had caused a heavy out- | 
information,” the Lieutenant Commander | flow of gold and: had caused renewed liq- 
stated. | uidation in the bond market after a week's 


Following special research on “dead| recovery in the wake of announcement of | 
reckoning” and the employment of the/g national credit pool. | 


Gatty drift and ground speed indicator | | 


in this connection, studies are to be made! Seeyrity and Money Markets 
by the Hydrographic Office of radio and} = y & iy eres 
After a period of steady liquidation, ex- 


sti yi i ieut, r. Weems t 
ar oo iim. Come ” tending throughout September and the first | 

In describing the drift and ground speed | Week of October, during which new low| 
indicator, the Bureau of Aeronautics, of | levels were constantly being established | 
the Navy Department, in its news letter|in both stock and bond prices, security | 

| eons reversed this course toward the 
may be continuously determined the| Middle of October, owing, apparently, to| 
ground speed of an airplane, by synchro-|the announcement that a large credit pool 
nizing a moving film with the movement | Would be formed to aid banks in possession | 
of the earth’s surface. In this (round-the-|0f unYquid assets. During several of the 
world) flight, for example, observation was | Weeks featured by heavy liquidation the | 
taken over water (without smoke bombs | turnover of stocks assumed large propor- | 
or whitecaps), over land, and in two in-|tions and for the month sales were more 
stances over fog.” It is stated further that|than double those of August and well in| 
the indicator “may quite possibly be the|line with those of a year ago. | 
origin of most important future instru-| 
ment development.” 

“Yhe Post-Gatty accomplishment,” the 
letter continues, “aside from being the 
greatest aerial accomplishment to date 
was of outstanding importance in that it 








Leading European security markets were | 
likewise under pressure during most of 
September. During the first week of the 
month the German Bourse opened, after; 
being closed for 55 days as a result of 
the critical credit and banking situation | 
served as a completely successful proof of | of midsummer, and the renewai of’ trading | 
the navigational methods employed. No} became the occasion for heavy liquida-| 
doubt naval personnel will look forward| tion. By the middle of October, however, 
with much interest to the important de-|an increasing degree of firmness prevailed 
velopments in navigational equipment and|in European markets generally. 
methods which will probably result from| Money rates showed virtually no change 
this flight. throughout the greater part of September. 

sR a ca ut During the ae = of October rates be-| 

1 ailw came somewhat firmer and reflected the! 
Detroit to Ironton Railway | higher rediscount rates established by the 
Asks to Curtail Service | New York and several other reserve banks. 

}Rates on prime bankers’ acceptances rose | 

CoLumbus, OHIO, Nov. 4.| sharply during the last week of September | 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, | due to heavy sales on foreign account and|: 





operating One passenger train each way|to corresponding purchases of gold for| 
except Sunday between Detroit, Mich., | export. 


and Ironton, Ohio, by way of Toledo, Lima,| New capital issues continued on a low! 
Springfield, and Washington Court House, | level throughout September, and the third | 
has asked the Public Utilities Commission | week of October became the first such | 
for authority to abandon the service. |period since the war, during which there | 

The D. T. & I., formerly owned by| was not a single bond issue brought out 
Henry Ford and now operated by the | jn the market. Brokers’ loans by New York 
Pennsylvania Railroad, wishes to conduct | Gity reporting member banks showed a 
the line only as a freight carrier, the ap- | further decline, which brought the total | 
plication said. Passenger service has | helow $1,000,000,000 by the middle of Octo- | 
dwindled steadily in the recent years until | ber for the first time since 1922. The gen- 
it now is operated at an “enormous annual | era] nature of this liquidation is indicated | 
loss,” the railroad contends. Hearing ON jpy the fact that loans from all sources | 
the application will be held Dec. 10. | made to all members of the stock exchange | 

showed a corresponding decline to a Sep- 
tember total of less than one-eighth the | 
amount outstanding in the same month} 
of 1929. 

Immediately following the suspension of | 
gold payments by England the New York} 
Stock Exchange put into effect a rule, | 
never previously tried, whereby the execu- 
tion of short-selling orders is forbidden at 
quotations lower than the price at which 
a stock was last sold. The step enabled | 
share prices to hold up and it afforded} 
the European security markets the neces-| 
sary time to adopt suitable emergency 
measures preliminary to reopening. 


purchasers or prospective purchasers, and | 
the tendency to injuriously affect the 
business of such competitors, is an unfair | 
trade practice.” | 

Rule 10. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of | 
Resolution 14, as adopted_by the industry: 

“The circularization of threats of suit 
for infringement of patent or trade mark 
among customers of competitors, not made 
in good faith but for the purpose and 


dating customers, and with the tendency 
to injuriously affect the business of such 
competitors, is_an unfair trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A.—The Commission | 
substituted and accepted the following for | 
a part of Resolution 14, as adopted by the | 
industry: 

“The owner of a patent or trade mark 
should in fairness deal directly with the 
alleged original infringer, rather than at- 
tempt to intimidate his customers.” 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolu- 
tion 9, as adopted by the industry: 


Commodity Prices 


_After having remained practically sta- 
tionary for three consecutive months, 
prices averaged somewhat lower during 
September, 1931. Weekly indexes indicate 
that some advances have occurred in the 
wholesale markets during October. 
Despite declines from: August to Sep- 
tember, 1931, in se indexes of 8 to 10 
a ves ~ major groups of wholesale prices, advances 
Contracts, either written or oral, are| occurred in price of 102 of the 550 indivi- 
business obligations which should be per-| dual commedities and no change in price| 
formed in letter and spirit. The repudi-| occurred in 267 of the others. Drops in 
ation of contracts by sellers on a rising | prices of the remaining 181 products caused 
market, or by buyers on a declining mar-| the combined index to decline 1.6 per cent. 
ket, is equally reprehensible, and is con-| Prices of furniture, rubber, leather, live- 
demned by the industry.” © stock and poultry, and hides and skins 
Rule C.—The Commission 


substituted | fell from 5 per cent to 15 per cent from 


and accepted the following for Resolution) August to September, 1931, and cotton 
15, as adopted by the industry: goods, paint materials. meats and farm) 


“It is the judgment of the industry that 


i products, other than grains and livestock, 
;each member should install a proper and 


dropped about 3 per cent each. Declines 

accurate method for determining his} of from 1 to 2 per cent occurred in prices 
cost : of grains, mixed fertilizers, and house 
Rule D.—The Commission substituted | furnishings, and declines of less than 1 


and accepted the following for Resolution 
16, as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission: 
| B. Johnson, Secretary. 


per cent occurred in prices of lumber, 
brick, and chemicals. No change occurred 
in prices of boots and shoes, silk and rayon, 
coke, iron and steel, agricultural imple- 
ments, cement, structural steel, and rubber 
tires. Prices of pulp and paper and bitum- 


jexceeding 2 per cent occurred in prices of 


| group, rubber products, and tobacco were 


| August, but these increases were in each 


and - telegraph group 


| present depression. 


| what less 





anthracite coal, butter, cheese and milk, | 
and petroleum products. 

Retail prices of foods declined slightly 
from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, 1931, to a level 
of 18 per cent lower than a year ago. 
Twenty-five of the 42 articles of foods 
on which quotations are received regularly 
declined in price, 9 advanced, and 8 re- 
mained unchanged. Prices of certain 
meats, of flour, beans, potatoes, and cab- 
bage declined from 3 to 10 per cent from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, while prices of eggs) 
and butter advanced 6 per cent and 7 per 
cent, respectively. 

As a result of declines ranging from 6 
to 14 per cent in meat animals, grains, cot- 
ton and cottonseed, and fruits and vege- 
tables, farm prices averaged 4 per cent 
lower on Sept. 15 than on Aug. 15. Prices 
of dairy and poultry products advanced 
about 5 per cent. Farm prices now aver- 
age about 28 per cent lower than before 
the war. 


Employment 
Employment in the factories of the 
country during September increased by 


less than the usual seasonal proportions, 
so that the seasonally adjusted index of 
the Federal Reserve Board declined al- 
most 1.8 per cent from the August figure. 
The average monthly index of employ- 
ment for the first three-quarters of the 
year was almost 16 per cent under the 
same period last year and about 25 per | 
cent under 1929. 

While the actual number of § factory 
workers increased 0.5 per cent during 
September, the unadjusted volume of 
wage payments to factory workers de- 
clined 4 per cent, a reflection of recent 
reductions in wage rates as well as in- 
creases in part-time employment. The 
volume of factory pay rolls during the 
first nine months of the year averaged 
about 24 per cent under the same period 


last year and almost 37 per cent under 
1929. 


Wearing apparel was the only group of | 
manufacturing industries reporting an | 
increase in employment greater than 


would normally be expected at this sea- 
son of the year. The textiles group as 
a whole, food products, the chemicals 


the only other groups reporting increased 
number of employes as compared with 


case smaller than those usually recorded 
during September. The greatest decrease 
in employment during September, after 
sasonal adjustments are made, was re- 
corded by the iron and steel industry, 
with a decrease of 4.1 per cent. 


The textiles, chemicals, and food groups 
were the only groups to register an in- 
crease in volume of pay rolls from Au- 
gust to September. All groups reported 
pay rolls materially under those of Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

Both employment and pay 
bituminous coal mines 
sonally from August. Anthracite min- 
ing also recorded seasonal increases 
in employment and pay rolls but of | 
materially greater proportions. Both 
employment and pay rolls of power, 
light, and water companies. decreased 
during September as compared with 
August. The index of employment 
decreased by 1.3 per cent, while pay rolls 
decreased by 2 per cent. The telephone | 
é reported a decline 
in mployment of 1 per cent during Sep- 
tember as compared with August, and a 
drop of 0.2 per cent in volume of pay 
rolls for the same period. Employment 
in the retail trade increased seasonally 
during September by almost 6 per cent, 
while pay rolls increased by 4 per cent. 

The proportion of trade-union members 
employed during September was the same 
as for the previous two months, 74 per 
cent. This was 6 per cent under Sep- 
tember, 1930, and almost 18 per cent un- 
der 1929. Wages of common labor in road 
building during September decreased to 
34 cents per hour, a new low for the 


rolls 
increased 


of 
sea- | 





Domestic Trade 


Department store sales increased some- 
than the estimated seasonal 
amount during September, according to 
the seasonally adjusted index of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Sales during Sep- 
tember were 15 per cent less than in the) 
Same month last year, measured by dollar 
volume, while the cumulative total for the 
first nine months of the year was 10 per 
cent less than in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1930. The total value of stocks 
of goods in department stores, represented | 
by seasonally adjusted index of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, has shown little 
change during the past three months, but 
was 11 per cent smaller at the end of 
September than a year ago. 

Car loadings of merchandise freight in 
less-than-carload lots showed an increase 
in September over the preceding month, 
but slightly less than the usual seasonal 
gain, according to the adjusted index. The | 
decline from September, 1930, amounted | 
to 11.1 per cent. | 

Sales of 5-and-10-cent stores registered 
somewhat less than the usual seasonal 
increase during September, but the dollar 
volume of sales was less than 1 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. 

Mail-order sales, based on the reports | 
of two of this type of outlets, showed a 
seasonal increase during September, but 
were 16 per cent less than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Postal receipts | 
recorded a seasonal increase during Sep- 
tember, while the total was 8.5 per cent 
less than a year ago. 

Commercial failures in September num- | 
bered 1,936, compared with 1,944 in the| 
preceding month and 1,963 in the corre- | 
sponding month last year; it was the 
fourth consecutive month in which the 
number of failures was below the 2,000 
mark. The number of failures was less 
than in September, 1930, for both trading 
establishments and the group of agents | 
and brokers, while manufacturers showed 
a small increase. The total of liabilities 
in September was less than in either the 
preceding month or the same month last 
year. Agents and brokers and manufac- 
turers each recorded a smaller total of | 
liabilities in September than in the cor-| 
responding month last year, but traders 
showed increased 


indebtedness. There | 
were 74 large firms which failed in Sep- | 
tember, compared with 64 in the same 


month last year, but the total of liabilities 
was less. 

Magazine advertising recorded a sea- 
sonal increase in jlineage during Septem- 
ber, but was about 25 per cent less than 
in the corresponding month last year. Ad- 
vertising in newspapers also ‘increased | 
seasonally from August, while the Sep- | 
tember total was only 15 per cent greater 
than a year ago. Radio advertising = 
29 per cent greater than a year ago. | 


Foreign Trade 


United Statdes exports during Septem- 
ber showed an expansion slightly less than 
seasonal. The increase in value over the| 
total for August was 10 per cent, while} 
the normal seasonal upswing is’ about 15 
per cent. Imports showed a gain of 214 | 
per cent. On a daily average basis, ex- | 
ports and imports for September amounted 
to $6,000,000 to $5,700,000 respectively. 


t ! / Merchandise exporis exceeded merchan- | 
_ |inous coal averaged slightly higher in Sep-|dise imports to the amount of $10.000,000, | cline during September, as represented by 
tis | tember than in August, 1931, and advances|a comparatively small favorable balance| the combined index of the physicai vol- 


‘for September. 


‘manufactured a. 
;|during September, 1931, were either ap- 


| September, 1930. 
{imports in September, 1931, fell below the/| 


}and 29 per cent under 1929. 


; Same period in 1930 and 16 per cent under 


| cars was 43 per cent larger than in Sep- 


tember Trend; Ma jor Producing Lines Continue High Level 
Of Activity for Two Months 





$28,700,000, were larger than in any month 
since August, 1930, while the net amount 
of gold placed under earmark for foreign 


account amounted to $279,000,000. Imports} 


of this metal of $49,200,000 dropped about 
14 per cent below the imports in August. 
Gold was exported largely to France and 
the Netherlands. 

Comparative small shipmnents of raw 
cotton, leaf tobacco, and wheat account 
in large part for the less than normal 
seasonal increase in total exports. Ship- 
ments of wheat in September amounting 
to 8,397,000 bushels were slightly smaller 
than in August, while the respective ex- 


ports of cotton and tobacco, amounting} 
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to 298,300,000 pounds and 44,800,000 pounds, | 


showed a substantial increase. As com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of 


other recent years, however, exports of these | 


three items in both August and September | 


were relatively low. Shipments of apples 


}and dried and evaporated fruit were not| 
|only larger than in August, but were also} 
|greater than in the corresponding period | 
|of 1930. Among our finished manufactures, 


| 


exports of electrical apparatus and indus- | 


trial machinery increased 
with August; the iatter fell only 6 per 
cent below the value of this group in Sep- 
tember, 1930. 
of agricultural impiements, gasoline, and 
copper showed a reduction as compared 


in comparison | 


On the other hand exports | 


with the month immediately preceding, as | 
well as with the corresponding period of | 


193' 

In 
of the drop in total value, as compared | 
with the corresponding period of 1930, 
was due to the low level of prices. Our 
quantity purchases of hides and _ skins, | 
raw silk, crude rubber, cotton cloth, un-| 
wool and meat products 


proximately as large or greater than in| 
Coffee and cane-sugar 


quantity imported in September, 1930, but | 
tor the period, January to September, | 
1931, were substantially larger than in the 


corresponding period of 1930. 
| 


Transportation 
Distribution of commodities during Sep- | 
tember, as reflected by the average weekly | 
total freight car loadings, was of greater | 
proportions than during August, but the} 
increase was not as large as would nor-| 
mally be expected at this season of the} 
year. The Federal Reserve Board’s ad-| 
justed index of total cars loaded decreased | 
trom 72 in August to 69 in September, | 
the lowest figure registered since this se-| 
ries was started in 1919. Loadings in Sep-| 


| tember were 21 per cent under Septem-| 


ber, 1930, and 36 per cent under 1929.) 


the first three-quarters of the year were | 
19 per cent under the same period in 1930) 


The movement of merchandise in less- 


than-carload lots during September was! River. 


0. | 
import trade a considerable share | 





Boulder City, 
headquarters 


RAILWAY between 
Nev., administration 


|The average monthly car loadings during | for the Hoover Dam project, and the 


site of the dam is being constructed by 
the United States Government. ‘Three 


| tunnels have pierced the mountains to 


the terminal on the Colorado 


The upper picture shows detail 


reach 


slightly under August, after adjustments; of timbering in Tunnel No. 3; below are 


are made for the number of business days | 
and seasonal variation. The average | 
monthly merchandise movement by the 
railroads during the first nine months of | 
the year was about 10 per cent under the 


1929. During the first nine months of 
the year the average monthly loadings of 
all of the individual commodity 
were under those for the same period in| 
1930, the greatest decrease in freight-car 
loadings being recorded by the ore and 
forest products groups with decreases of 
47 per cent and 37 per cent, respectively. | 

The number of idle freight cars has 
gradually decreased since February. The 
September surplus was the same as July— 
the lowest of the year so far, and 20 
per cent under the high of December, 
1930. Nevertheless the number of idle 


tember, 1930, and almost four times as 
great as in the same month of 1929. The 
average freight-car surplus during the 
first three-quarters of the year was 39 per | 
cent greater than for the same period in 
1930 and 185 per cent over 1929. 

Dividend payments of steam railways 
during the first nine months of the year 
averaged $39,122,000 monthly, compared 
with $43,189,000 during the same period 
in 1930 and $38,256,000 in 1929. 

A seasonal decrease in traffic was re- 
ported as passing through Sault Ste. Ma- | 
rie Canal, and the September tonnage was 
only about two-thirds that reported dur- 
ing September last year and slightly more 
than one-half the 1929 tonnage. Freight 
traffic on the Mississippi River, as indi-| 
cated by tonnage carried by Government- 


| owned barges, was the highest this year. 


Construction 


Construction contracts awarded in Sep- 
tember recorded a gain in value over 
those in August, although the total num- 
ber of square feet showed little change. 
Residential building declined both in 
volume and value, but there was a marked 
increase in the value of contracts awarded 
for public works and utiltiies, owing 
mainly to large engineering projects. 
This expansion and the increase in non- 
residential building undertakings were 
the contributing factors in the sharp rise 
in bookings of fabricated structural steel, 
which were the highest since April, 1931. 
The production and shipment of most 
building materials declined seasonally 
from August to September. The index 
of construction costs (composed of the 
prices of structural steel shapes, cement, 
lumber, and the rates paid common la- 
bor) remained unchanged. 

The number of square feet of all types 
of building contracts awarded declined 
1.6 per cent from August, while the value 
increased 8 per cent. As compared with 
a year ago, both volume and value dropped 
about 25 per cent. For the first nine 


|months of 1931 construction has been 30 


per cent less than during the same period 
of 1930. 

Residential building activity, following 
the seasonal trend, declined 8 per cent 


}in volume and 9 per cent in value; a 


comparison of the first nine months of 
this year with the same period of 1930 
shows a decrease of 10 per cent in volume 
and 21 per cent in value. The construc- 
tion of public works and utilities rose 17 
per cent in value, although the number 
of square feet was below that of the pre- 
vious month. 

New orders for fabricated structural 
steel were 59 per cent higher than in 
August and 26 per cent above those of 
September, 1930. The production of Port- 
land cement was seasonally curtailed, and 


| was 11 per cent below that in August, 


and 25 per cent less than in September, 
1930. The shipments of maple “ores 
decreased 7 per cent, and those of oak 
flooring fell off 9 per cent. 

Building-material prices for frame and 
brick houses fell 1.3 and 1.2 per cent, re- 
spectively, below the levels of the previous 
month. 

‘The number of miles of Federal-aid 
highway completed in September was 
more than three times as large as in the 
same month of 1930. The total number 
of miles under construction at the end 
of September was 10,659 or 26 per cent 
more than a year ago. 


Agriculture 


Marketings of animal products through 
wholesale channels showed a seasonal de- 


groups | 


|son to other types of airplanes,” 


| declined 


shown Tunnels No. 1 and No. 2, with the 
view through Tunnel No. 1. 


Navy Making Tests | 


On Use of Autogyro 


| ’ 
Placing Craft on Pontoons Is 


Under Consideration 


Recent tests of the autogyro by the 
Navy Department have shown that its use 
by the Navy, if it is ultimately adopted | 
as a naval arm, will lie primarily in ob- 
servation, spotting and photography, it 
was stated orally Nov. 4 by David S. In-| 
galls, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for) 
Aeronautics. 

“We have completed many tests of the} 
autogyro as a land machine in compari-| 
C Mr. In-| 
galls explained. “These tests have shown | 
that the autogyro as it is at present de- 
veloped is not comparable to like planes 
of standard type. It does not have the 
speed, the rate of climb, the angle of 
climb or the lifting capacity of the stand- 
ard type of plane. 

“However, it can descend almost verti- 
cally, land in a restricted space and with 
less roll, and possibly may be available | 
for landing on the seas in rough weather,” 
said the Assistant Secretary, adding that | 
the standard type of planes cannot be 
landed in heavy seas. ; 

“Having ascertained this much through | 


our tests, we now contemplate further | 
development of our studies along two} 
lines, namely, placing the autogyro on} 


pontoons as a sea plane, and, if this 
proves successful, testing its possibilities 
for catapulting from a ship,” Mr. Ingalls 
continued. “Chances of success in using 
the autogyro as a pontoon machine ap- 
pear good, one or two such machines hav- 
ing been tried abroad. The question of 
catapulting this type of plane is more 
doubtful. 

“No method has been evolved of putting 
a single pontoon on the autogyro as is 
done with standard planes for purposes of 
catapulting.” he said. “There is a good 
deal more design work to be done in this 
connection. A different type of catapult 


and carriage will be needed than is at 
resent developed. Further. we don't 
<now how the autogyro will stand the 


stress and strain of catapulting because 
of its different construction. Studies will 
need to be made along this line.” 


slightly above that of a year ago, but 
6 per cent less than in September, 1929. 
Receipts of wool and of dairy products 
seasonally during September, 
while livestock recorded a reasonable in- 
crease in volume. Poultry and eggs moved 
in smaller quantities than in August, while 
landings of fresh salt-water fish increased 
over the preceding month. 
Crop marketings registered 


a seasonal 


j}increase during September, although the 


volume was 33 per cent less than in the 


| corresponding month of last year, accord- 


ing to the combined index for that group. 


| Vegetables and cotton increased seasonally 


;of Agriculture, as of Oct. 1, 


during Septmebr, while receipts of fruits 
declined in volume, instead of recording 
the usual seasonal increase. 

Total wheat production in the United 
States was estimated by the Department 
to be 884.- 
which is about 21,000,000 
than the 1930 crop and 


000,000 bushels, 
bushels larger 


| about 62,000,000 bushels above the five-year 


| 
| 
| 


average. Winter-wheat production is in- 
dicated to be 775,000,000 bushels compared 
with 612,000,000 bushels last year; the 
estimate for Spring wheat indicates a total 
of 109,000,000 bushels, which compares 
with 251,000,000 bushels in 1930. The re- 
ports from 35 wheat countries, at the end 
of September, indicate that the total 
world production in 1931 will be 4.6 per 
cent less than last year. The corn-crop 
estimate, as of October, indicates a total 
which would be 29 per cent larger than 


|the short crop last year, and only slightly 


under the five-year average. The cotton 
crop was estimated as of Oct. 1 as amount- 
ing to 16,284,000 bales, which would be the 
largest crop since 1926. There is a short- 
age of hay, principally in the West. A 
rather light production of feed grains is 
being offset by the feeding of wheat and 
by the increased production of cotton- 
seed. 

The visible supply of wheat at the end| 


Gold exports, totaling! ume of these products; the total was|of September as represented by the total | 


. . AVIATION 
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More Revenue 
Freight Loaded, 
Carriers Report 


Increase in Final Week 
Of October Was Almost 
8,000 Cars Over Pre- 


ceding Period 


Carloadings of revenue freight increased 


|by almost 8,000 cars during the week of 
|Oct. 24 as compared with the preceding 


week but were still about 190,000 cars be- 


|low the loadings reported for the corre- 


sponding week of last year, according to a 
statement of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation transmitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Nov. 3. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Oct. 24 totaled 769,673 cars. This 
was an increase of 7,954 cars above the 
preceding week, but 189,819 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 364,687 
cars under the same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Oct. 24 totaled 284,566 cars, an in- 
crease of 8,063 cars above the preceding 
week this year, but 81,513 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1930, and 168,261 
cars under the same week in 1929. 

Leading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 214,715 cars, a de- 
crease of 401 cars under the preceding 
week this year, as well as 25,340 cars 
under the corresponding week last year 
and 55,699 cars under the same week two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 40,163 cars, 3,445 cars 
above the preceding week this year, but 
1,449 cars under the corresponding week 
last year and 2,850 cars below the same 
week in 1929. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week ended on Oct. 24 totaled 
27,022 cars, a decrease of 1,765 cars be- 
low the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 23,963 
cars, 818 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 14.924 cars under the same 
week in 1930. It also was a decrease of 
38,671 cars below the corresponding week 
two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 16,924 cars, a de- 
crease of 4,556 cars below the week before, 
19,167 cars under the corresponding week 
last year and 33,304 cars under the same 
week in 1929. 

Coal loading amounted to 152,861 cars, 
1,252 cars above the preceding week but 
39,320 cars below the corresponding week 


|last year and 51,586 cars under the same 


week in 1929. 
Coke loading amounted to 5,733 cars, 


| 167 cars below the preceding week this 


year, 3,485 cars below the same week last 
year and 6,292 cars below the same week 
two years ago. 

Livestock loading amounted to 30,748 
cars, an increase of 1,136 cars above the 
preceding week this year but 4,621 cars 
below the same week last year and 8,024 
cars below the same week two years ago. 
In the western districts alone, livestock 
loading for the week ended on Oct. 24 
totaled 24,903 cars, a decrease of 3,485 
cars compared with the same week last 
year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 come 
pared with the two previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Jan. (5 wks.) .- 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Feb. (4 wks.) .. 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Mar. (4 wks.) .. 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Apr. (4 wks.) .. 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
May (5 wks.) .. 3.736.477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
June (4 wks.).. 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
July (4 wks) .. 2,930,767 3.555.610 4,160,078 
Aug. (5 wks.) .. 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Sept. (4 wks.).. 2,907,953 3,725,686 4,542,289 
Week of Oct. 3 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
Week of Oct. 10 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
Week of Oct. 17 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 
Week of Oct. 24 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 

Total ...ccese 31,639,081 38,970,335 44,599,437 


Railway Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 4 made public decisions in finance 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

F. D. No. 8992.—1 Ayithority granted to 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Company to issue $5,000,000 of gen- 
eral-mortgage gold bonds. series D; said 
bonds to be delivered at par to the Pennsvl- 
vania Railroad Company in exchange for an 
equal amount of general-mortgage gold 
bonds, series A. 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said series-D bonds 

F. D. No. 8951.—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company to abandon operation under 
trackage rights over a 22-mile line of rail- 
road of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company of Texas, in McLennan County, 
Tex. 


Public Building Awards 
Are Announced for Week 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


Highway No. 6. $16,477; Dunn Highway No. 5, 


$5,600; Salvare Highway, $20,625; Bradshaw 
Highway, $13.255; Watt Highway, $24,000; 
Kiesling Highway, $8.250; Calumet Highway, 


$9.240; Day Mt. Spokane Highway No. 18, $7.- 
155; Wells Highway Construction No. 85. $17,- 
resurfacing and oiling Madison Road, 





$8.015; oiling Nine and Seven Mile Roads, 
$7,400; Starr Road, $7,000 

Virginia 
Virginia: Poquoson, high school, $44,678. 


Near Norfolk, addition to municipal hospital, 
$69,390. Petersburg, extension of sewers. $27.- 
120. Newmarket, high school, $30,000. Shen- 
andoah County, New Market School audi- 
torium, $6,000. Quantico, Masonic lodge, 
$25,000. 
West Virginia 

West Virginia: Kanawha County, elemen- 
tary school, $15,770. Elkins, paving work, $3.- 
563. Princeton, walks, steps and curb pedes- 
tals. court house, $954. New Martinsville, 
post Office, $48,493. Elkins extending and re- 
modeling post office, $84,709. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Oconto County. Leightown 
Bridge. $14,614 Appleton, sanitary sewer, 
$850; sewer laterals. $700. Milwaukee, water 
mains, $36.360. South Milwaukee, water 
mains, $1,560 Waukesha. pump house and 
reservoir, $6,956 Beaver Dam, storm sewer 
extensions, $16,000 Eau Claire, engineer's 
residence, $4,750. Green Bay, alterations to 
boiler house, $7,392. Kenosha, sanitary sewer, 
$683. La Crosse. grading West Avenue, $20,000. 
Ogema, municipal building, $10,000. Racine, 
storm sewer, $1.890. Thorp, sewage disposal 
plant, $10,000. Wauwatosa, paving alley, $2,- 
563. Bay Settlement, church, $35,000. Lake 
Geneva, sanitary sewer. $5,400. South Mil- 
waukee, post office, $95,000 

——=F 


at terminals, elevators, warehouses, docks, 
afloat, and on lakes and canals, east of the 
Rocky Mountains showed a decline com- 
pared with the month previous, instead of 
registering the usual seasonal increase. 
Meats in cold storage declined seasonally 
in September, while stocks of cotton in 
mills and in warehouses recorded a 
seasonal increase. The monthly average 
of stocks of each of these groups of 
products, from January through Sep- 
tember, has been higher than in the core 
responding period in 1930. 


(The conclusion of the survey is- 








sued by the Department covering 
these subjects: Iron and steel indus- 
try. chemical industries, automobile 


and rubber industry, textile industry. 
food industries, forest products and 
miscellaneous industries will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Nov. 6.) 











FEDERAL BANKING 


Cottrel of ‘Raids’ 
Against Market in 
Chicago Claime 


Delegation From Board of 
Trade Informs Mr. 
Hoover of Machinery Al- 
ready Established 


The Chicago Board of Trade, through 
its Business Conduct Committee, now has 


machinery to control “bear raids,” which | 
are conducted by means of concentrated | 


selling for the purposes of cheapening 


commodity prices, President Hoover was | 


informed Nov. 4 by a committee from 


the Chicago Board of Trade. “The com-| 
mittee was headed by Silas H. Strawn, | 


president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and general counsel 
for the committee. 


Mr. Strawn called attention the fact 


that President Hoover in a statement is- | 


sued on July 10, 1931, criticized short sell- 
ing in American commodity markets, par- 
ticularly in wheat, and said that the 


¢ 


President had asked the committee to! 


explain short selling, and that they had 
come to Washington at this time to do so. 


Short Selling Not Prejudicial 


In commenting orally after a conference | 


with the President, Mr. Strawn explained 


that the question of short selling did not! 


mean legitimate short selling, but bear 
raids. 


“We claim,” said Mr. Strawn, “that 


short selling is not prejudicial, but is a| 


part of the game and is necessary to be 
carried on. We now have a perfectly 
workable machine for curbing bear raids 
on the Chicago Board of Trade through 
our Business Conduct Committee which 
is our contact committee with the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. When- 
ever we have any cognizance of bear raid- 
ing it is immediately checked by the Busi- 
ness Conduct Committee. We have no 
quarrel with President Hoover about the 
matter.” 
Committee Personnel Listed 


Mr. Strawn said that he did not think 
that President Hoover was opposed to 
legitimate short selling, but mainly to 
bear raids. 

In addition to Mr. Strawn, the members 
of the committee of the Chicago Board 
of Trade were Siebel C. Harris, of Chi- 
cago, and George H. Davis, of Kansas 
City, chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of the Board of Trade’s Grain 

ommittee on National Affairs; Fred Uhl- 
man, of Chicago; Edward J. Grimes, of 


Minneapolis, and Peter B. Carry, of Chi- | 


cago. 
In his statement of July 10 President 












: funds can be safely entrusted to the group 
Hoover said that he did not refer to the| of oo who desire the charter. Endeavor 
ordinary hedging transactions or to the| is made, too, by the chartering officials 
legitimate grain trade, but to a limited|to make sure that there is need for an 
number of speculators. He said that in| additional bank in a particular locality. 
these times such speculative activities in| Of course, we all err at times. A charter 
wheat have a public interest. The purpose} may be granted to a group that passes 
of such activity, he added, was to depress} the severest test, but there is no way of 
prices and had a tendency to destroy re-| preventing that particular group from 
turning public confidence. selling to another group less worthy than 
Deprives Farmers of Income | themselves. 
“The intent,” he said, “is to take a! pr: 
profit from the losses of other people” Directors Are Made 
and that “even though the effect may be Responsible by Law 
temporary, it deprives many farmers of “ ‘ 
their rightful income.” Now, when a chartér is granted, the 
“If these gentlemen,” the President con- | responsibility is placed on the directors. 
tinued, “have that sense of patriotism,| They are not all practical banking men, 
which outruns immediate profit, and a de-| but as a rule they are representative men 
sire to see the country recover, they will | in the community. They may not be 
close up these transactions and desist from | familiar with bank technique, and it is 
their manipulation.” |necessary for them to employ and elect 
Mr. Strawn again called on President | 8S executive officers men who have a 
Hoover, his second visit having to do with | requisite experience for passing upon 
the general economic situation. He said | loans and investments. But all the re- 
he told the President that there were | Sponsibility in the eyes of the law, and 
signs of an encouraging nature in the|in the public eye as well, for the proper 
business situation at this time. |and prudent management of a banking 
“I think things are looking a little bet-| institution is vested in the board of direc- 
ter,” he said, following his conference with | tors, who are elected by the shareholders, 
the President. 2 ;and the failure of a member of a board 
iesiaiiicrasessspaiseareosshiisiias é of directors to properly fulfill his duties 
ss e ‘can never be excused by saying: “I relied 
Revision of Banking Laws upon the officers whom we elected.” And 
é * . j|that particular point has been brought 
Is Sought in Pennsylvania back very forcibly during the past two 
e years to the directors of institutions when 
HarrissurG, Pa., Noy. 4, | they have ey eee? * contrib- 
ry i illi ute a substantial amount o heir own 
Gordon has aunceneee Ane we liam D- | funds because of mistakes made. due to 
sent a program for revision of the State their laxity in performing their duties as 
banking laws to the next Legislature. | directors. So the law puts the responsi- 
Mr. Gordon believes, according to his | Dility on the directors. a 
announcement, that the present condi-|, The law cannot guarantee skill. The 
tions and the bank insolvencies that have | /@W cannot be a substitute for experience. 
resulted in many cases could have been | The law cannot guarantee honesty. And, 
averted under better laws‘ and stricter | While the laws do limit the scope of ac- 
supervision. | tivities of banking institutians, unless you 
The Banking Secretary has requested | have good management, directors who are 
every bank under his supervision to make | Properly imbued by a sense of public re- 
a detailed report of loans made to officers | SPONsibility and men who are competent 
and directors, as well as to firms with | ‘© pass upon, fairly and impartially the 
which they may be associated. | work that comes up in their institutions, 
since taibaidelicaeaitttis | no law will ever supply that~defect. 
| Mf&nagement is the first factor, and 
Changes Are Announced good management is the greatest protec- 
cy tion for the depositors in our institutions. 
In Status of State Banks | (The national Government and the State 
|Government grant the power of fran- 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com-/chises to banking institutions and Con- 
missioner, has announced, State Bank of | gress for the National banks and the State 
Nolissourl; SL. Cantley. Commissioner of | Legislature for the State institutions have 
Finance, has announced, Farmers Bank, Es-|P@ssed banking laws 
sex, and Citizens Bank, Higbee, closed. Cit- | Tights, duties and powers. Speaking for 
izens Bank, Rockport, reopened. Commer- | the State of New York, the right to en- 
ee ee Stee Seen,  teeeen | area Ane law and the right of inspection 
oo ¢ - - __ | is placed in the hands of the official known 
ee ane ee ee eee - |as the Superintendent of Banks. His duty 
Bank, Marsland, closed. is to enforce that law. His duty is to 
a inspect at periodical times the banking 
° ° : institutions that have been chartered un- 
Applications Received ar te Genie tae, 
y By Radio Commission | §yperintendent Given 
Broadcasting applications made public | Broad Appointive Power 
Nov. 4 by the Federal Radio Commission | 
follow: The law reads, apparently, quite clearly. 
WMIL, Arthur Faske. Brooklyn. N. Y., con- | Section 13 of the law states the Super- 
struction permit to change equipment, change | intendent of Banks shall appoint all neces- 
frequency from 1,500 ke. to 1,300 kc., power |Sary assistants in order to enable him 
om - se to 2 Sw. See nove of ee to fulfill the duties of his office. Read 
fom SBAEns wi ; : to/by itself, it is a very broad power, but 
sharing with WEVD t (facil s : ’ ¢ 
of WHAP) ee — on theaen | there are other laws on the statute books, 
frequency from 1,500 ke. to 1,300 ke., request- of which the public may not be aware, 
ing time now used by WHAP. | limitations on the power of section 13. It 
Harry Richard Fischer, Paris, Ark., construc- | doesn’t say in section 13 that the Super- 
tion permit for a new station to use 1.500 ke. /intendent of Banks shall have no indi- 
WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp.. Knox- vidual choice as to his individual exami- 
ville, Tenn., construction permit to move |Mers. It doesn’t say he must appoint them 
transmitter locally and install new equip-|from a list given to him by the Civil 
ment, Change power from 100 w. to 100 w./| Service Commission. And it doesn’t say 
: Sunses. that he can spend no money except that 
KSEI, Radio Service Corp., Pocatello, Waa ‘ 
Sieabaedins nemesis 40 shane —— | which has been first appropriated by the 
se crease power from 250 w. to 250 w., 500 w, | State Legislature. But maybe the public 
local sunset. | is not supposed to know that. The Super- 
| intendent is responsible for every single 
appointee; must stand ae cent re- 
sponsible for their work. ut he hasn't 
U. S. T RE ASU RY the freedom of choice of men. 
Even the best of our examiners, men 
STATEMENT | who have faithfully served this State for 
| years and years, are not getting salaries 
—— Nov. 2, Made Public Noy. 4, 1931 “==| Which equal that of a junior officer in a 
| fair-sized institution. 
Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: take the younger men who are good pros- 
Income tax ....... welaae $705,104.46 | pects and labor patiently with them until 
es eee We | they become good examiners. But nowhere 
Customs receipts 2.722.121. T71Lstea2 | the world is there-a crowd of young 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 2028.73.01 |™men who are more faithful, who have a 
—______.. | higher sense of public duty, or have shown 
Total ordinary receipts...... $7.709,650.74 |@ greater devotion to that duty than the 
pee Cee pecetane. vadehedend ame sai dean }men that, we have on the examining staff 
chee giciss _ area j of the State of New York. There is no 
eS ER es eal $360,692,913.43 | Cight-hour law in the Banking Depart- 
Expenditures ment. When a man joins the force he 
General expenditures $11.116,695.56 is told it is a #4-hour duty, and there are 
Interest On public debt........ 2.363.652 46 never any complaints. There 18 where 
@ Refunds of receipts 331.65521 | YOU see public service. There is where 
Panama Canal ..........:. 7" 80,855.19 | you see initiative and industry that can 
ee MN onda nda inind¥seeseeasas 459,951.20 | not be compared, ones favorably, with ' 
“Dn aasanra, | #nything élse in the world. We are build- 
Public debt expenditures...., "eo 28019223 |4N8, building just as fast and consistently 


Balance tOdAy sesecesseseccess 286,990,253.96 
Total seccccccccecccceccsewss + $360,692,913.43 
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d Reduced Interest on Deposits to Offset Higher 


Operating Costs Is U rged 





New York, N. Y., Nov. 4.) 


| 

The fundamental principle that expendi- 
{tures should be less than income is just | 
/as applicable to the affairs of banking in- 
| stitutions as it is to those of the individ- 
ual, the New York Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, told the New 
| York Bankers Association at their 1931 
convention. 

Expenses of country banks have been 
going up in recent years, My. Broderick 
said, while the rate on loans has renjained | 
|stationary. To meet the higher expenses, 
banks have been buying bonds with a high 
yield, having tess regard for the element 
of safety of investment, when they should 
have reduced interest on deposit accounts 
to offset the higher operating costs. 

Authorized extracts from_ Mr. Brod- 
erick’s address on “Sound Banking and 
| Interest Rates,” follow in full text: 


Welfare of People | 
Depends on Banking 


To my mind the greatest business and 
profession in the world is banking, be- 
cause it is close to every man, woman 
and child, and their welfare depends 
upon it. 

Banking institutions are quasi-public 
institutions chartered by the State and) 
National Government for the purpose of 
promoting the advantage and convenience 
of the public. This is not always real- 
ized because in some instances bankers 
have no idea that banking institutions 
are private corporations to be handled in 
|the same way as other private possessions. 


| 
| 


| 


|The quasi-public function of banking 
should be kept in mind. 
| The operations are made _ possible 


| through two classes of funds, the deposi- 
{tors’ funds which you will all admit are 
|strictly trust funds, the stockholders’ 
|funds which are really partnership funds, 
jand are put in as a cushion and a pro- 
{tection to the depositors’ funds. 

Safety depends upon the cooperative 
luse of both funds, and their prudent in- 
vestment so as to ensure safety to the 
depositors and a reasonable profit to the 
| stockholders. 
| When. a banking institution is formed 
|or a charter is granted to a group of men 
|}known as directors, the chartering offi- 
cials before granting a charter should— 
and I believe at the present time do— 
thoroughly investigate the standing of the 
men who are proposed as the original 
incorporators not only their standing fi- 
nancially, but from the standpoint of 
character and experience, in order to de- 
termine whether or not the depositors’ 


aS we possibly can. 
When I was quite young I liked Dickens’ 
works, and a few other authors, too, but 


Dickens seerfied to be pretty close to the 
people. He seemed to know life, and all 
through his works there seemed to be a 
common sense philosophy that even yet 
we could apply to our daily lives. I always 
have in mind the statement by Micawber 
when he was exvlaining something to one 
of his friends. He said: “Now if your in- 
come in 21 shillings and your expenditures 
are 20 shillings, you are going to be cheer- 
ful, happy and successful; but if your in- 
come is 20 shillings and you spend 21 
shillings, the result will be distress and 
maybe unhappiness.” 

Can’t that be applied to all business 
in life? 
every corporation? And, if so, why can’t 
we apnly it to banks and trust companies? 


Our banks and bankers are usually wise | 


counsellors. They are good friends to all 


| their customers. 


When trouble comes up customers go 
to the bankers for advice, and the bank- 
ers take a personal interest in the prog- 
ress Of their customers. They are fair 
to their customers, sometimes too fair. 
Sometimes, they are not always fair to 
themselves. 

But let us apply that little theory and 
see if there isn’t something in our own line 
that probably we have forgotten about. 
On one side are the depositors’ 
Until the recent campaign was started by 
the New York Bankers Association, which 
we have had a share in helping along, the 
rate of interest paid in the country insti- 
tutions was, I think, fairly stationary for 
&. number of years. 

Now when I am speaking of country in- 
stitutions, I mean banks and trust com- 
jeanne Savings banks are in a little dif- 
ferenf cl 


bank charter or bank or 


Largest Investment 
In Thrift Accounts 


| The greatest portion of deposits which 
practically all our institutions have are 
savings ac- 
The rate has been stationary— 
During the past several 
| years, expenses have been going up. They 
have had to go up to keep in touch with 
On the other 
side, the rate on loans has been stationary | 
The other big 
|investment has been the bond account, 
to offset the rising 
costs, to offset the rate of interest which 
has never been justified, an elastic ele- 


so-called thrift accounts or 
counts. 
4, 4% per cent. 
the rising cost of living. 
in country institutions. 


and unfortunately, 


ment has been made in the bond account 


Unfortunately, bonds have been bought 
in many instances for yield rather than 
safety and that has given us the biggest 
problems which we have at the present 
| time—depreciation and lack of diversifi- 
cation in our bond accounts. By “diversi- 
concentration 
in mind but 
yield; yield for the purpose of offsetting 


I mean in class; 
issues; nothing 


fication” 
in certain 


nigher rates of interest on deposits; yielc 


|for the purpose of permitting the con- 
| tinuance of dividends. Would it not have 
is easy to look 
is always bet- 
have 
been better for our average banking in- 
stitutions to have kept up the high-class 


been better—of course it 
back; hindsight judgment 
ter than foresight—would 


it not 


character of their bond accounts and re 
duced interest on deposit accounts? 

Would customers have objected? 
because they are interested in 
rather than return. 


let go; we dont’ want to reduce interes 
at all for fear that we may 


ings. A profit 


put in the reserve account. 


Contrast the method of banks in mak- 
ing a loan to a commercial house with 
the method used in purchasing bonds-— 
buying the bonds on the say-so of bond 


houses, sometimtes not always of the firs 
rank; buying a bond because a persona 
‘friend is a bond salesman, a very 


has no possible interest in the bond ex 
cept the commission he gets out of it 
no independent check. We in our de 
partment have been urging for the las 
ing any independent checking, not urg 
jing any partciular service. Why shouldnt 


j banks be just as careful in taking on a 
is no 


bond as in making a loan? 
difference. 


There 


Present Depression 
Called Far-reaching 


We have gone through, during the pas 
two years what is to my mind the wors 


and most far-reaching business and finan 
cial depression that we have ever had i 
the history of this country, and it 
spread abroad. You can not have a sever 
;crisis in one country without affectin 
others. You can not have a failure of 


ut | banking institution in a county without 
prescribing their) affecting the confidence in other banking 


institutions in that county. In othe 


words, it is a big family. 


We have been following some false gods, 


false ideas, and false wh 
past four years 


quick profit complex has permeated int 


ideals during 


channels which nobody would have thought 
Perhaps the old ideas were not 
We observe bankers in 
fact, 


possible. 
; very far wrong 
certain sections, in all sections, in 
}men who have stuck strictly to sound idea 
j}and ideals all through this mad specula 
tive period and who have not been change 


one iota by the prospect of quick profits. 
Let’s call them old-fashioned bankers, if 


you will, and let’s see, those of us wh 
have strayed from those paths, if the old 
fashioned banker doesn’t teach us a ver 
good lesson. 


Just let me paint a little picture for you. 


The old-fashioned banker was the firs 
citizen in his community.. He ; 
knew every man; woman and child in hi 
town. _He was proud of the fact. He wa 


generally respected by the community 


He was interested in its progress, building 
up the town and the good name of the 
town and he was interested in the good 


name of his bank. But he didn’t permi 
his interest and ambitions for his com 
munity to warp his judgment as to th 
extent to which he would give accommo 
| dation, but he weighed every single thin 
that came in, and expended what he con 
| sidered legitimate, wise and necessary. 


Old-fashioned Banker 
Had High Loan Standard 


He always looked for a plan of collec 
tion at the time he was makin) 


What we have to| He didn’t make loans for capital purposes. 
do in order to attract people at all is to| He understood his duty was to agpnce ae 


|current movement of goods. 
| believe in a standard in handling loans t 
ithat which he used in making loans t 
others. He loaned on the same basis. H 


| didn’t believe in permitting its directors 
|to borrow unsecured at his institution at 


ja time he knew the same directors wer 
borrowing elsewhere and giving collatera 
| If he loaned his directors on collateral, hi 
made sure that he called on them for ad 
ditional margin when it was necessary, th 
same as he did his other customers. H 
was buying bonds for safety. He wasn 
forming a holding company or other cor 


tomers. He wasn’t interested in pushin 


up the price of his stock in the hopes of 
making a substantial profit. 
tent to conduct his bank 
he could not onl, 
his stockholders, 


| 
ype 4 air dividend t 


Can't that be applied to almost | 


funds. | 


ass, but at the same time let us 
keep in mind that every bank in the State 
{of New York, except a few in New York 
City and one or two up the State, are 
savings banks, whether they are operating 
under a savings bank charter, or national 
trust company 
| charter. Always let us keep that in mind. 


No 
safety 
But somehow or an- 
other we seem to stick; we don’t want to 
lose some 
deposits, and we have been fooling our- 
selves for several years to keep our earn- 
in bonds was put in the 
profit and loss account instead of being 


good 
fellow who wants to get along, and who 


has 


Somehow or another this 


probably 


his loan. | 


| himself and to his directors different from 


| porations and selling the stock to his cus- 


He was con- 
roperly so that 


up substantial 


Savings Deposits 
At High Level in 
New York State! 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Number of Depositors and 
Amount Involved Rise’ 
Rapidly, Reserve Bank’ 


Figures Reveal 








New York, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Deposits in 
|savings banks of New York State reached | 
a new high level of $5,172,000,000 at the | 
end of September, following a rapid rise} 
|during the year 1931 up to that time, ac-} 
cording to the monthly review of the 
‘Federal Reserve Bank of New York, just} 
released for publication. | 

The section of the review dealing with| 
savings bank deposits follows in full text: | 

Figures collected by the Savings Bank | 
| Association of the State of New York from 
|practically all of the savings institutions 
jin the State show that deposits of these 
| banks rose to a new high level of $5,712,- 
| 000,000 on Sept. 30. As the accompanying 
| diagram indicates, the increase of deposits 
jin the savings banks has been unusually 
rapid during the past year, exceeding even 
the 1930 rise which followed a net with- 
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| 
drawal of savings bank deposits during the | 


;second half of 1929. The amount due de- | 
positors at the end of September was 12's | 
per cent larger tham a year ago and 22 
;per cent higher than in November, 1929, 
|whereas in the three years prior to Sep- 
tember, 1928, the average yearly increase | 
}in the deposits of these banks was 8 oi 
|} cent. 

| The number of depositors likewise has | 
shown a large increase, being 9 per cent 
in excess of the September, 1930, total, and 
| 13 per cent larger than in November, 1929. 
Deposits of banks located in Manhattan 
and the Bronx showed the largest year- 
to-year increase, about 15 per cent, but 
Brooklyn banks and institutions in other 
parts of the State also reported increases 
}of around 10 per cent. 





Court Sustains Seizure 
Of Liquor Without Warrant 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


| does not arise of any lack of particularity 
in its terms. They were specific enough; 
they directed Grill to seize the liquors de- 
}scribed in his affidavit, and only those. 
All formal requisites were observed, and 
the supposed vice of the seizure goes 
deeper; it was without any warrant at all. 
And so, strictly speaking, it was; but the 
entry was lawful, and, as we view it, it is 


1 


jonly that that the Search Warrant Act 
- | Tegulates. Once in, the question is 
whether the officers’ added seizure was 


‘unreasonable’ under the Fourth Amend- 
ment. We think that it was not 


more used to thinking of as inherently 
| contraband, like a burglar’s kit, or coun- 
|terfeiting paraphernalia, the case appears 
to us plain. 

“We cannot suppose that, if an officer 
}entered lawfully upon a warrant limited 


t 


he would not be justified in taking with- 
out warrant any others which he might 
chance upon in the premises. His seizure 
|would not depend upon the warrant, but 
/upon the fact that they were in their 
nature caput lupi; it would be as little 
an ‘unreasonable seizure’ as to take prop- 
erty from a person arrested. Indeed, this 
|seems to us a fair inference from Carroll 
|v. U. S., 267 U. S. 132, 45 S. Ct. 280, 69 
L. Ed. 543, 39 A. L. R. 790, where the 
|seizure without warrant of liquor from a 
motorcar was sustained. Thus we think 
that the Search Warrant Act has no ap- 
plication to the seizure of so much of the 
liquors as were not contained in the bar- 
rels, and that the Fourth Amendment 
does not touch the case, because the added 
|seizure was not ‘unreasonable’; the liquors 
being inevitably unlawfully possessed.” 


t 
1 


t 


Seizure of Apparatus 
In U. S. v. Camarota, 278 Fed. 388, Fed- 


; eral officers searched certain premises un- 


der a warrant authorizing a search for 
-|intoxicating liquors. While so engaged 
N they discovered a still and other para- 


phernalia for manufacturing liquor, which 


€\they seized. In denying a motion for the 
&\return of these articles, Judge Trippet 
&) said: 


premises without having committed tres- 
pass, and thus being lawfully there, and 
seeing a crime being committed, had a 
perfect right, and it was his plain duty, 
to seize the articles which were being 
used in committing the crime. In making 
such seizure, the officer could not do so 
by virtue of the search warrant, but in 
the performance of his general duty to 
prevent the commission of crime.” 

In this case the officers had the 
right to go upon the defendant's 


r 


e 


oO 


8 
d : 
reserves. He wasn’t swapping loans with 
other banks mers bank stock for offi- 
cers of other banks. 

He was Satisfied to go along the line of 
common sense, knowing that the 
community looked to him and to his judg- 
ment for the safeguarding of their funds, 
and he wasn’t being misled by the ficti- 
tious prices that were being created. He 
is the type of banker who isn’t worrying 
;about his depreciations. Even in this se- 
vere period, at the present time we have 
a number of banks that are showing ap- 
preciation with their bond accounts. 


0 


y 
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Statement of Sound 
‘Banking Gospel Cited 


But the old ideal banker is not worry- 
ing about that. Call him old-fashioned 
because, maybe, in addition to what I 
| have said, he hasn’t a stock ticker im his 
bank. Call him old-fashioned becduse 
he doesn’t want to give a bad example 
to his employes, because where we find an 
officer speculating we find the clerks spec- 
ulating, too. 

I quote from an advertisement that I 
|read in a New York paper here a couple 
of weeks ago which struck me as being 
the soundest banking gospel I ever came 
across. 
name of the institution. I will simply say 
o|it is one of the best-managed institutions 
e|in the United States, one of the most 
| highly regarded in the City of New York, 
and I wil 
sonal knowledge extending over 25 years 
this institution and its officers have prac- 
ticed what they preach here. 


e 


g 


t 
o| 


e 
1, 
e 
e 
e 
t 


positgrs’ funds. By this is meant that 
thes® funds are invested only in the se- 
curities of, or loaned to conservative and 
well-established concerns, and for pro- 
moting legitimate business and will not 
be loaned in speculative enterprises, even 
though this could be done at a greater 
profit to the company.” 


g 


d 


copy. 





If we! 
suppose the case of goods which we are! 


| 
“The officer, having entered upon the| 


whole | 


State further that from a pers» 


The premises in El Paso, Tex., occupied by the branch bank of the Elev- 
enth Federal Reserve District, with headquarters at Dallas, is shown. 
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Relation of Bank’s Earnings 
To Expenditures Discussed 
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The 


building, located at 351 Myrtle Avenue, is owned by the branch bank. 


J. L. Herman is managing director, and Allen Sayles is cashier. 
Eleventh District covers the State of Texas and the southern parts of the 


States of New Mexico and Arizona. 


western section of Texas, with those parts of New Mexico which are 
included in the district. 


Gross Revenues Fell Off by More Than 19 Per Cent, Says 
Report Filed With the I. C. C. 


period one 
per cent. 


Class I railroads in the first nine months i ; 
of 1931 paid $246,523,011 in taxes, com- | period in 1930 their net railway operating 


pared with 
riod in 193 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


0, or a decrease of 17.3; come of $213,762,440, which was at the! 
} annual rate of return of 2.3 per cent on} 
|their property investment. 


year ag 


$275,483,810 for the same pe- 
0, a decrease of 10.5 per cent. | 


For the month of September alone, the | 


tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted 


to $26,369,160, a decrease of $5,296,945 un- 


, der Septem 


ber the previous year. 


Thirty-six Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in the first nine months of 1931, of 


which 12 w 


ere in the eastern, seven in the 


southern and 17 in the western district. 
Class I railroads for the month of Sep- 
tember alone had a net railway operating 


income of 


$55,318,586, which, for that 


month, was at the annual rate of return 


of 1.76 per 
ment. 


cent on their property invest- 


n September, 1930, their net rail- 


Net Operating Income of Railways 


Declined a Third for Nine Months 


}in the eastern district for the first nine 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|for the month of September had a net! 


The 


The branch at El Paso serves the 
| 


For the same} 


income was $348,887,642, or 3.86 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross op- 
erating revenues of the Class I railroads 





months in 1931 totaled $1,640,922,892, a 
decrease of 19.7 per cent below the cor- 
responding period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,260,902,248, a 
decrease of 16.9 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district 


railway operating income of $26,022,023, 
—_—* with $44,368,892 in September, 


Southern District: Class I railroads in 


way operating income was $104,434,777, or' the Southern District for the first nine 
3.39 per cent 


Analysis 


of Returns 


For Eastern District 
Gross operating revenues for the month 


of Septem 


ber amounted to $350,334,575, 


|}compared with $467,537,182 in September, 


1930, a dec 
ing expens 


same mont 
cent 


rease of 25.1 per cent. Operat- 
es in Séptember totaled $258,- 


222,616, compared with $320,155,425 for the 


h in 1930, a decrease of 19.3 per 


Eastern District: Class I railroads in the 


eastern dis 
in 1931 ha 


to certain described articles of this kind, | 


trict for the first nine months 
d a net railway operating in- 


|premises for the purpose of finding 
and arresting him. While lawfully 
there and searching,for him in good 


faith for the purpose of making the arrest, 


and not a 


covered the 
in their pr 


s a pretext for searching the 


‘premises for evidence of crime, they dis- 


at a crime was being committed 
esence. This discovery did not 


render their search unreasonable or un- 
lawfu'; and there is no reason in law 
or in common sense why their testimony 
as to the crime whose commission they 
discovered should be excluded 

Courts should be careful to safeguard 
the constitutional rights of the citizen 
against unlawful infringement by over- 
zealous officers of the law; but, where 


officers are 
no constiti 


| their testify 
they observe. 


» proceeding lawfully, there is 
itional principle which forbids 
ying to a violation of law which 
The purpose of the Fourth 


Amendment is not to shield crime, but to 


use of gove 


For the month of September alone, the 

: such improper use of force, the amend- | net railway operating income of the Class 
ment has no application. I railroads in the Western District 
The judgment of the court below will amounted to $27,172,987. The net railway 
be affirmed. operating income of the same roads in 

45eptember 1930, totaled $51,203,913, 
CLASS I RAILROADS-—-UNITED STATES 
SEPTEMBER 1931 1930 
Total operating revenues CSaEES babs eebe ee be 6604 U0b ess eee ES 3,279,306, 284 4,083 333 088 
Total Operating eXpenses (OSheeeedkthbeeureraes aeee ss hekaae 258,222,616 320,155,425 
Taxes . : 26,369,160 31.666,105 
Net railway operating income 55,318,586 104,434,777 | 
Operating ratio—per cent ‘ 73.71 68.48 
Rate of return on property investment, per CONL wececcseccsccccee 1.76 3.39 
NINE MONTHS 

Total operating revenue orto $350,334,575 467 537,133 
Total operating expenses ce 524 542 897 Sosa 972 an 
Taxes ; b winenl en ct eb kde ibeekcetannaen tance 246,523,011 275.483,810 
[crab TREY OOOTRLINE IBCOMG 4 inc cveescakaecvereccdsesocccnethickk: 407 660,068 660,901,036 
' Operatfg ratio—per cent Ser eeees sr ereerseeessescene 76.98 14.77 
| Rate of return on property investment, per cen 2.08 3.44 


Special 
Stuc 


protect the citizen against the improper 


‘rnmental force. If there is no 


Levies for Relief 
lied in Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 4. 


The Rhode Island Tax Commission has 
been asked by Governor Case to make a 


study and 


report what levies might be 


imposed to take care of notes which may | 
be issued by the cities and towns of that 
State to take care of unemployment re- 
taxes should not upset, inter- | 


lief. Such 
fere with 


At the 


tional Tax 


or unbalance the present sys- 


tem, the Governor said. 


of the Na- 
at Atlanta, 


recent 
Association 


convention 
held 


Ga., opportunity for or discussion and for 


observatior 


of taxation 


have becor 
“Unless 
cataclys or 


Case declared, 


in the Sta 
under the 
financing 

months, if 


lature.’ 


1 of how certain new methods 
are working in other States 
ne available, he pointed out. 

there is some extraordinary 
r unseen emergency,’ Governor 
“all the cities and towns 
te can care for their situation 


months of 1931 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $33,884,257, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.38 per 
cent on their Pens investment. For 
the same period in 1930, their net railway 
operating income was $63,354,619, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.60 
per cent. Gross operating revenues of 
the Class I railroads in the Southern 
District for the first nine months of 1931 
amounted to $403,116,132, a decrease of 
18.2 per cent under the same period in 
1930, while operating expenses totaled 
$330,500,327, a decrease of 15.1 per cent. 
Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
trict for the month of September had a 


|net railway operating income of $2,123,576 


present laws and facilities for | 


for at least the next two 
not for a longer period, with- 


‘out requiring a special act of the Legis- 
I do not intend to mention the! ’ 


South Carohkina Enforces 





/ 


Co.umsia, 8. C., Nov. 4. 


The Secretary of State of South Caro- 


mills capit 
their char 
vided by 


i 


“The (blank) Trust Company standsfor lina, W. P. Blackwell, has notified 594 
safe, conservative management of its de- domestic corporations that unless the two 


al stock tax is paid by Dec. 1, 
ters will be cancelled, as pro- 
aw. The annual receipts from 


the tax are approximately $400,000. 


Fr 


| 


esh Fruit Exports 


Fresh fruit exports of the United States 


That is a sound doctrine that all could|in the 1930-31 season were 


$66,500,000, 


valued at 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Capital Stock Tax Law! 


compared with $8,861,972 


in September, 
1930. ee 


Earnings of Carriers 


In Western District 


Western District: Class I railroads in 
the Western District for the first nine 
months in 1931 had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $160,013,371, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 2.04 per cent 
on their property investment For the 
same hine months in 1930, the railroads in 
that District had a net railway operating 
income of $248,658,775, which was at the 
annual rat: of return of 3.21 per cent on 
their property investment. 

Gross operating revenues of the Class T 
railroads in the Western District for the 
first nine months period this year 
amounted to $1,235,267,260, a decrease of 


20.2 per cent under the same period in 
1930, while operating expenses totaled 
$933,140,322, a decrease of 18.6 per cent 


compared with the same period in 1930. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Novy. 
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New York, Nov 
Bank of 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


4.—The Federal Reserve 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulesria (OG)  alacisccccncece 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ,... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

# 1 ‘markka) 
(franc) 
(reichemark ) 
(drachma) 
Hungary (pehgo) 
Italy (Mra) 4.2... 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peséta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ..... 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso; 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) ..... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 





France 
Germany 
Greece 
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Form of Contract. - 


Is Approved for * 
Irrigation Plan 


Secretary Wilbur Furthers: 
Execution of All-Ameri- 
can Canal Feature of 
Boulder Canyon Project 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
of contract between the water users in the 
Imperial and Coachella valleys of south- 
ern California, who will be served by the 
All-American Canal, and the Govern- 
ment, under which $34,000,000 of Federal 
money will be spent in the construction 
of an irrigation ditch six times as big as 
Uncle Sam has ever dug before, and repaid 


| in installment over a period of 40 years. 


The contract is the result of months of 
consultation between representatives of 
the Reclamation Service and of the irri- 
gation districts to be served. Following 
its drafting a public hearing was held in 


| the office of the Secretary of the Interior 


on Oct. 22, before which all objections 
were heard. Its acceptance by the De- 
partment is a definite step toward execut- 
ing the canal feature of the Boulder Can- 
r- 
tance only to Hoover Dam. The Boulder 
Canyon Act provides for the construction 
of the All-American Canal, lying entirely 
within the United States and its use in 
place of the former Imperial main canal 
which runs for some distance through 
Mexico. The contract now goes back for 
approval, through a special election to be 
held by the water users, when it will be 
ready for final signature by Secretary 


| Wilbur and appropriations by Congress 


for actual construction. 
Project Promises Interest 


This action -—- the way for the exe- 
cution of one of the most interesting en- 
gineering projects that the Government 
has ever undertaken. When Hoover Dam 
is completed and is storing the flood wa- 
ters of the Colorado River Basin they will 
be released as desired and will come down 
the river until they arrive at a point 15 
miles above Yuma. There a long, low 
weir dam costing $2,700,000 and restin 
only on the sands of the river bottom will 
divert the water into a canal which will 
be 134 feet wide on the. bottom, 22 feet 
deep, and 200 feet wide at the water line. 
This canal will carry as much water as 
does the Potomac at Washington, twice as 
rande in its 
average flow. The light scout cruisers of 
the Navy might ply on its surface. In it 
will flow what is thought to be the strong- 
est current of any artificial waterway 
the world. 

As an irrigation proposition mpddy 
waters that leave their silt on the land 
constitute a difficult problem. Hoover 
Reservoir will have taken much of the 
silt out of Colorado River waters, but a 
series of six basins costing $3,300,000 will 
be built into the All-American canal head- 
works. The water entering the canal will 
be run through these basins and that 
which passes on will be skimmed from the 
top as the sediment settles. Then as 
these basins fill up they will be eliminated 
from the chain one at a time and sluiced 
out, the silt running back into the river. 
| When the 200-foot-wide canal, carrying 
15,000 second-feet of water, arrives at a 
point three miles north of Yuma, 2,000 
second-feet will be diverted, given a drop, 
made to yield its contribution of electric 
power, then carried to and syphoned under 
|the Colorado River, and returned to the 
Arizona side where it will furnish abund< 
ant water for the Yuma project. 

Six miles further along the big canal 
will reach Pilot Knob. ere it will yield 
3,000 second-feet more of its water 
| Which will drop 50 feet, generate more 
electricity, and return to the river. 

A canal carrying 10,000 second-feet will 
| proceed toward Imperial Valley, where a 
| range of shifting sand dunes 10 miles wide 
|}and requiring excavation to a depth of 
100 feet will be encountered. A large prob- 
lem in excavation is here presented, but 
& more novel undertaking is that of meet- 
ing emergencies that may arise if the 
winds of the desert move large quantities 
of these sands into the big ditch, and may 
burden it with such quantities of sand as 
cannot be disposed of lower down. 


To Prevent Shifting of Sand 
Various plans are being considered to 


o 


| prevent these sands from shifting into 
ithe canal. One is that of finding some 
| Vegetation that will grow in this sand 


| along the banks and providing water for 
; its irrigation. Another is spraying the 
| adjacent dunes with oil, thus giving them 
hard surface, or covering with hard 
surface dirt from the excavations. 
| The terminus of the canal in the Im- 
| perial Valley is 80 miles from its source; 
Beyond the sand dunes the Coachella 
| Canal branches off, runs at a higher level 
than the Imperial Valley, brings in much 
new land, and reaches 130 miles to an 
area of excellent land lying beyond the 
| Salton Sea. 

Thus is the reach of the project laid 
|down. Altogether it will make it possible 
to irrigate about 1,000,000 acres. These 
| lands, largely below’sea level, lying in the 
|most nearly tropical area in the United 
States, yield prodigiously under irrigation 
and of noncompetitive crops that cannot 
be grown at all or at the same season in 
other sections, so that there is here no 
problem of adding to the agricultural 
surplus. Plans contemplate the comple- 
tion of these canals by the time stored 
water is available from Hoover Dam, 


= 








‘American Foreign Trade 
Lower for Three Quarters 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ports dropped from $226,352,216 to $170,< 
365,929; and the favorable trade balance 
receded from $85,854,731 in September, 
| 1930, to $9,853,581 last September. 

The gain in exports to Russia for Sepe 
tember, compared with September, 1930, 
was from $4,923,093 to $10,500,292. Ship- 
ments to Switzerland rose from $777,898 
to $937,783. None of the gains in imports 
was particularly outstanding. 
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Earnings of Prisoner’s Labor 
for Support of Family + + + 


Plan Proposed by Welfare Workers as Solu- 


tion of Problem of Providi 


for Depend- 


ents of Breadwinner Penalized for Crime 





By CALVERT L. ESTILL 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of West Virginia 


N A restricted sense, the West Virginia 

Department of Public Welfare is con- 

cerned particularly with child welfare, 
more especially with the physically handi- 
capped child and the dependent child, and 
with the welfare of former soldiers and their 
dependents. Broadly viewed, however, there 
is no phase of social or governmental activ- 
ity or life in the State with which we are not 
directly, and often officially, concerned. 

os os 

Recently, I attended the annual meeting 
of the American Prison Congress. What is 
the connection between that Congress and 
my Department? Why should a State De- 
partment charged primarily with duties re- 
lating to child welfare concern itself with 
prisons an’ prisoners? What is. our interest 
in the penal problem? 

Our interest in that problem is deep, defi- 
nite and direct, and it will remain so until 
we revise along sound, scientific, Christian- 
like lines our whole penal system. Under 
the present system, it is not the man who is 
sentenced to prison, but it is his wife and 
his six, eight, ten or fourteen children who 
are punished. Whether deservedly or un- 
deservedly, the breadwinner is put behind 
the bars and the mother and her children 
are put out on the streets. Public charges 
as they are, dependent upon charity for their 
daily bread, those children sooner or later 
come within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

Our interest, then, for this one cause alone, 
is sufficient to tie us up closely with prison 
administration; for the sentencing of the 
prisoner is often the beginning of our work. 
I do not mean to say, of course, that every 
sentence passed in court has such effects 
as I have described; but it does in hundreds 
of instances, and will so long as our pres- 
ent penal plan is in vogue. 

In the same sort of way, our interest in 
prison labor is deep and direct, as it is in 
the parole and probation systems in use in 
this State. Society has the right to enact 
laws and sanction customs for its own guid- 
ance and protection, and to punish those 
who violat the laws or offend against the 
customs. Punishment usually takes the form 
of imprisonment. Society has the right to 
inflict such punishment, but it does not have 
the right to condemn men and women to 
hopeless incarceration, to herd them into 
narrow cells to the detriment of health, and 
to damn them to idleness which drives them 
to the insanity of desperation, and kills both 
soul and body. They should, they must, for 
their s-xe no less than ours, be kept at pro- 
ductive work just profitable enough to lift 
the burden of their maintenance off the 
shoulders of the taxpayers, but not more 
profitable than that. 

+ + 


When the prisoner is productively em- 
ployed, we can expect three good results. 
First, at least part of the cost of his main- 
tenance is borne by himself, and the tax- 
payer is not required to bear it all. Sec- 
ond, the prisoner himself is better off men- 
tally and physically and can be more fully 
rehabilitated. And third, some of the money 
that he earns can be used for the support of 
his dependents, lessening for society the cost 
of their care. If the prisoner is the bread- 
winner of the family and can, without detri- 
ment to society, be released on probation or 
parole for productive labor, he should be 
made to support his dependents. If he can 








Thoroughness in 
Cleaning Teeth as 
Preservative 


By _ 

Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania 


HERE are a great many articles that to- 
day are sold on the health urge. Scan 
the advertisements in any magazine and 

it will be noted that many things are of- 
fered for sale because of the alleged benefit 
to health involved in their use. No article 
has in this connection been more widely, 
and incidentally, successfully exploited than 
toothpaste. 

However, it must be understood that tooth- 
paste is neither a medicine nor a tonic. It 
will have performed its entire function when 
it has cleansed the teeth. One has no right 
to expect or demand more of this essential 
aid to mouth hygiene. Extravagant claims 
are not supported by the facts. Moreover, 
if toothpastes contained other than cleans- 
ing constituents, in all probability they would 
harm rather than do good to the teeth. 

When one has eliminated the use of any 
product of this character which might scratch 
and thus damage the enamel of the teeth, 
the matter resolves itself. almost literally to 
a matter of taste—and proper use. 

It can truthfully be said that the majority 
of toothpastes on the market are perfectly 
safe to use and equally effective as cleans- 
ing agents. But it can also be remarked that 
all t6othpastes and powders can fall far short 
of fulfilling their destiny because the user 
is slipshod and careless in his application of 
them. 

Perhaps it will be disappointing to some 
to learn that a 50 per cent salt solution or 
a bit of ordinary baking soda on the brush 
is just about as efficient a cleanser as can be 
obtained. However, it is much pleasanter 
and quite as well to employ the nice-tasting 
and nice-smelling pastes and powders of- 
fered for sale by the many concerns manu- 
facturing such products. 

Therefore, one should choose his paste or 
powder on the basis of the appearance of 
the container and the taste of its contents, 
if he feels inclined to do so, but he should 
let intelligent and conscientious application 
be the daily rule. One should therefore give 
his favorite toothpaste or powder a chance 
to render a real service. It can not be ob- 
tained otherwise. 


es) 


not be released, he should be productively 
and profitably employed in prison. 

No less concrete and subjective is the in- 
terest of this Department in educational mat- 
ters. Illiteracy and dependency, for exam- 
ple, often go hand-in-hand. One illustration 
will make this clear. Reports came to a so- 
cial agency that a particular home was on 
the verge of breaking up. Investigation dis- 
closed that the family consisted of a young 
man, his wife, and three children. The father 
had been a good workman while he was on 
the job, but the record showed that he was 
constantly going from one place to another 
until his reputation as a floater, as a work- 
man who could not be depended upon, had 
its effect, and he was having a hard time to 
find employment. 

+ + 

Former employers had only praise for his 
work, but one and all told the same story. 
In the middle of the day’s work, this man 
simply walked out and did not even return 
for the wages due him. He made no expla- 
nation to anyone for his conduct. Yet he 
was sober, industrious, thrifty. He was de- 
voted to his wife and children, as they were 
to him. There was not the slightest sus- 
picion of domestic difficulty, in the usual 
sense; but the mother, unable to understand 
her husband’s behavior, had come to the 
conclusion that he was shiftless and had 
determined to leave him and herself make 
a home for the children. 

A social worker, calling to get an agree- 
ment signed, handed a paper to the man. He 
studied it intently for a few moments and 
returned it, saying he had decided not to 
sign it. The social worker countered with 
the flat statement: 

“You can’t read, can you?” 

“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“Because you pretended to read that agree- 
ment, but you held it upside down,” was her 
explanation. 

And in his illiteracy lay the cause of his 
troubles. Sooner or later wherever he had 
worked, he had been given orders or instruc- 
tions to read, and rather than confess his 
ignorance, of which he was ashamed, he had 
walked right off the job without a word of 
explanation to anyone. Another position was 
secured for him with an employer to whom 
the whole story was told, and he was given 
an opportunity to go to school. Today, he 
is a successful business man and his family 
is a happy one. 

In a somewhat different way we are con- 
cerned with the school boy or girl who is 
physically handicapped. The child whose 
sight is failing, whose hearing is poor, whose 
body is being poisoned by bad teeth or 
tonsils, is not, of course, at his best in the 
classroom. Because of his bodily defects, 
this child is not attentive and soon attracts 
the unfavorable notice of his teacher. Held 
in increasing disfavor, he is classed as diffi- 
cult, then obstreperous, and finally as in- 
corrigible. 

Expelled from school, not allowed to work 
because he is under age, he finds refuge 
and companions in the streets. From the 
streets, he follows the usual route to the 
juvenile court where he js classed as a de- 
linquent. During this period, it is quite prob- 
able that his family throws him out and he 
becomes dependent as well as delinquent, 
and thus falls within the jurisdiction of our 
Department. 

+ + 


From these illustrations, which can be 
multiplied to infinity, you will understand 
that our interest in these and other matters 
is direct, vital and subjective, and not at all 
academic. Yet while our interest seems to 
lie in and touch all other things pertaining 
to living today, our special interest is in 
children and veterans, because the Legisla- 
ture has placed in our Department adminis- 
tration of certain of the laws relating to 
them. 

The Division of Dependent Children of the 
Department of Public Welfare is charged with 
the duty of dealing with all problems relating 
to the dependency of boys and girls under 
the age of 21 years. When children are left 
as public charges because of the death or 
desertion of parents, or for other cause, 
or are taken by the State because the par- 
ents are morally or mentally unfit or un- 
able to rear them, our Department has the 
children committed by the courts to us as 
wards. We find foster homes for them when 
possible, boarding homes when necessary.. In 
many of the counties, public or private agen- 
cies take these children and care for them 
or place them in homes. 

At the present time, we have about 1,200 
wards, boys and girls, white and colored, of 
all ages, sizes and degrees of attractiveness. 
We have 100 or more for placement in good 
homes today. The Staté is doing something 
for the dependent child, but only when he 
is a normal child. The law forbids us to 
take as wards the unfortunate who is feeble- 
minded or physically handicapped; for these 
poor little tikes there remains only one refuge 
—the county infirmary! It is time we were 
doing something for this particularly piti- 
ful class. 

For some of the physically handicapped, 
however, we can hold out a little hope. Our 
Division of Crippled Children is seeking to 
find and send to the hospital the handi- 
capped children of West Virginia who can 
be helped by surgical and medical treatment. 
Some 4,000 crippled children have been lo- 
cated on survey in the State, but it is esti- 
mated that fully twice that number dwell 
among us. With the very limited funds at 
our disposal, it is manifestly impossible to 
hospitalize every crippled child in the State. 
Many civic clubs, some fraternal organiza- 
tions, and some private citizens, are paying 
for the treatment of West Virginia children 
in hospitals of this and other States, aiding 
us in this great work. 


- + 

We are making progress in other directions, 
too. ‘The State, through the Division of 
Veterans’ Affairs, is reaching out into the 
highways and by-ways for veterans of the 
World War to render to them the assistance 
they need in securing from the Federal Gov- 
ernment adjustment of their claims, help 


,for their dependents, and medical and hospi- 
tal service. 
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CONDITIONS FOR STORAGE 
OF CANNED FOODS 





Studies by Public Health Service Determine Tempera- 
tures at Which Deterioration of Products Is Controlled 





In this series of arti¢les presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 


is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By HUGH § 


. CUMMING 


Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury 


In the following article, Dr. Cumming continues his discussion of the canning 
of foods from the standpoint of public health, begun in the issue of Nov. 4. 


O FOOD container yet invented is 
ideal for all products. Some foods 
are better in tin and some in glass, 

but the tin can is the most practical 
commercial container so far devised. The 
glass container has the great advantage, 
from the consumer's standpoint, that it 
is transparent; but it also has disad- 
vantages, due to its cost, excessive weight, 
and ease in breaking. 

+ + 

Canned foods, on account of being 
sterilized at high temperatures in tight 
containers, are rarely the cause of food 
poisoning. Careless handling or improper 
storing of food in the kitchen after the 
can is opened may result in infecting 
canned foods, or any other foods for that 
matter; but canned food, on account of 
the convenient size of containers in 
which it is packed and the slight neces- 
sity of handling or storing it after it has 
been opened, is less liable to such infec- 
tion than other foods. 

All foods are more or less perishable 
in their nature—a characteristic which 
distinguishes all animal and vegetable 
products. Modern processes of food 
sterilization, such as canning, drying, 
cold storage, salting, and pickling, are 
simply various means devised for pre- 
venting or delaying spoilage of foods. 

At the present time about 200 varieties 
of food are canned. 

The simplest and most comprehensive 
statement regarding the nutritive value 
of canned foods is that canned foods are 
simply cooked foods, and have the whole- 
someness and nutritive value of freshly 
cooked food. The preservation of foods 
is indispensable to supply the essential 
dietary constituents under modern social 
and economic conditions. 

+ + 

Canned foods should be stored at as 
low a temperature as is practicable. For 
foods canned in glass, the storage place 
should be dark, in order to prevent 
bleaching and loss of flavor in the food 
from exposure to light. In the case of 
foods canned in tin, the storage place 
should be dry and protected against sud- 
den changes in temperature that might 
cause condensation of water on the cans, 
with resultant rust spots that will grad- 
ually corrode through the tin plate until 
the can is perforated. If cans must be 
stored in a cellar that is not dry, it is 
best not to place them directly on the 
floor but a few inches above it. 

Many kinds of canned foods will keep 
for years without appreciable deteriora- 
tion, if stored in a cool, dry place. Some 


foods, particularly acid products, slowly . 
attack the tin container and gradually 
suffer a loss of color and flavor. The 
higher the temperature of storage, the 
more rapidly such action takes place. In 
such acid foods the action of the acid 
on the tin plate may cause a leak in the 
can or gradual development of sufficient 
gas to cause bulging of the ends of the 
cans, even though the contents remain 
sound. 

While freezing does not affect the 
wholesomeness of canned foods, it in- 
jures the appearance and flavor of some 
foods. Frequent freezing and thawing 
are much ‘more injurious to the appear- 
ance of the foods than allowing them to 
remain frozen continuously. Overheat- 
ing in storage is also bad, and it is par- 
ticularly injurious to foods of an acid 
character like fruits, for reasons above 
stated. 

In short, stocks of canned foods should 
be kept only in dry storerooms or cup- 
boards, where the temperature is fairly 
uniform, and, if possible, not over 70 de- 
gress F., preferably lower. Avoid expos- 
ing canned foods to freezing temperature. 
The freezing of canned foods may pos- 
sibly cause such an expansion of the 
contents that the seams may be opened, 
permitting the entrance of sufficient air 
and bacteria to cause spoilage. 

+ + 

Although certain food products are 
subjected to very high temperatures in 
commercial canning, the thermolabile 
vitamins (those affected by heat) are not 
as greatly affected by that process as by 
cooking in the home, because in the 
former instance the heating is applied 
in the absence of oxygen while in the 
home cooking these substances are heated 
usually by boiling in open pots. The 
oxidizing action on vitamins is facili- 
tated by the application of heat in the 
open air, hence the greater destruction 
of vitamin content in home canning. 
Fortunately, a large number of home- 
canned food products are rich in their 
essential vitamin content to such degree 
that their food vaMe is not greatly re- 
duced by oxidation incident to heating 
in the open. 

Under modern conditions of life, it is 
necessary that foodstuffs be preserved. 
Canning is one of the most dependable 
and widely used methods to preserve 
foods that will not keep in their natural 
state. The development of present-day 
methods of canning to their present high 
state of perfection contributed much to 
improved nutrition among those whose 
diet includes canned articles. ! 


In the next of this series of articles on “Canning and Preserving,” to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 6, Dr. Florance B. King, In Charge, Food Utilization Section, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the research 
program on home canning in which the Bureau is engaged. 











Problems of State Financing 


Business Methods of Massachusetts Discussed 
By GASPAR G. BACON 


President of Senate, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE condition of the finances of Massa- 
7 chusetts is interesting. Fortunately, due 
to the businesslike methods adopted by 

the State at least for the past 10 years, 
Massachusetts has a better financial record 
than any other State. From 1920 until this 
year we consistently adhered to the pay-as- 
you-go policy. We spent only what we had. 


Last Winter the Legislature was confronted 
with abnormal conditions. All the States 
were urged by the President of the United 
States to speed up their building programs 
and thus contribute as far as possible to the 
relief of unemployment. Faced with approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 less revenue than in the 
previous year, if Massachusetts was to ac- 
cede to this request we either had to in- 
crease substantially the taxes assessed upon 
the cities and towns or to borrow to tide us 
over the emergency. The former we refused 
to do. The cities and towns were already 
staggering under the weight of unusual tax 
burdens including unprecedented obligations 
for poor relief. We, therefore, decided, after 
a@ great deal of consideration and not with- 
out some misgivings, to depart temporarily 
from the sound pay-as-you-go policy and 
to borrow to a limited extent on short-term 
notes in anticipation of future revenue. 


The program determined upon was based 
upon the minimum, essential, and important 
needs of the Commonwealth’ over a period of 
two years. The new construction which 
would normally take place over this period 
was to be started right away, thus enabling 
the State to employ extra men and purchase 
extra materials. The program was divided 
into two parts: First, new highway construc- 
tion, and second, public building construc- 
tion. 


First: No progressive State is satisfied with 
its public roads. Road building is never 
completed. We, thefefore, decided to ex- 
pedite our road building program, and, in 
anticipation of the revenue from the normal 
2-cent gasoline tax and by adding an extra 
cent for two years, to borrow $8,500,000 on 
four-year notes to put into effect in 1931 a 
program which would normally be spread 
over the years 1931 and 1932. This includes 
a@ new and much needed building for the 
Department of Public Works at a cost of $1,- 
500,000. The amount thus borrowed will be 
paid back out of the highway fund without 


1 cent of burden to the taxpayers of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Automobilists, both resident and nonresi- 
dent, who use our roads will pay an extra 
cent for two years, but with the presént low 
price of gasoline this additional expense can 
be assimilated without inconvenience and in 
most cases without knowledge. Even with 
a 3-cent gasoline tax, motorists in Massa- 
chusetts still contribute less towards the up- 
keep of roads than do those in four-fifths 
of the other States. In England the tax is 
18 cents. 


In addition, the cities and towns are given 
$2,500,000 per year for two years from the 
highway fund for their own highway main- 
tenance and construction, and they and the 
counties are permanently relieved of all fu- 
ture assessments for the maintenance and 
construction of all State highways—tempo- 
rary relief of approximately $4,500,000 per 
year for two years, and permanent relief of 
$2,000,000 per year. The cities and towns 
should have no cause to complain of such 
treatment. 

Second: The second major project was the 
public building program. Certain special 
needs could not be taken care of without 
adding to general taxation. In spite of the 
financial stringency with which we were 
confronted, we did not feel warranted in 
postponing these necessities. We, therefore, 
provided for building the much-needed Nor- 
folk Prison Colony by borrowing therefor 
$1,500,000 on five-year notes, and $2,759,000 
on four-year notes for new hangars at the 
East Boston Airport, without which Federal 
recognition of our air force would have been 
withdrawn, for a new Soldiers’ Home at 
Chelsea and for various additions to our 
overcrowded State institutions. 

Thus a total of $12,759,000 was authorized 
on short-term notes—$8,500,000 for highway 
development and $4,259,000 for other public 
construction. The owners of real estate, who 
are now bearing more than their fair share 
of taxation, contribute nothing as such to- 
wards the new highway construction, and 
with any reasonable return of normal times 
and with a proper realization of future legis- 
latures of their duty to safeguard the public 
treasury, the balance of the total amount 
borrowed can readily be absorbed in four or 
five years out of current revenue without 
undue hardship to anyone, 


Vital Problems of Daily Life 


as Basis of School Work » f 





Superintendent of Public Instruction Tells 
of South Dakota Plan to Develop Boys and 
Girls to Think and Work Efficiently 





By E. C. GIFFEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of South Dakota 


E greatest asset that a State has is its 
{ young citizenry, but it doesn’t come 

about by mere chance that young people, 
or older ones either, become intelligent about 
the affairs of the world. They become in- 
formed, interesting and interested people as 
a result of thinking, or reading, and by par- 
ticipating in the affairs of living as these 
things go on about them. 


Too much time in the field of education 
is spent in fiddling around with trivial things. 
The red-blooded boys and girls of America 
are bored in our public schools, because they 
are asked to work with little, isolated, de- 
tached items of information and mere facts 
from which they obtain little, if any, help. 

+ + 


The¥ are expected to hammer away for 
days and weeks and months drilling on com- 
paratively trivial things that could be learned 
quickly and permanently if they could be 
“sold” to these boys and girls as important 
facts. Why all this drill? To pass exami- 
nations that are trumped up by people who 
have detached themselves from the wortd of 
“things-happening” and that are satisfied 
to let real living go by because they have 
become so academic-minded that they neither 
know nor care about things outside of books. 

But boys and girls can not wait until they 
are grown men and women before they be- 
gin to think. They must be trained to un- 
derstand simple problems affecting their own 
lives from the earliest years, if, later, they 
are going to be able to handle the more 
complex problems of government, of produc- 
tion, of consumption, of finance, of trade, of 
taxation and of social welfare and responsi- 
bility. In fact, if we want intelligent citi- 
zens 20 years from now, we must expect to 
get it by developing intelligent children now, 
There is no justification in expecting fat cat- 
tle from scant pasturage. 

In South Dakota we are preparing a new 
course of study that we think will do much 
in making boys and girls intelligent about 
their own lives. We think it will do this be- 
cause it deals from the first grade through 
the twelfth, with things that are vital in 
their lives and in the lives of their parents 
and their friends. 

There is no reason to believe that because 
children are little in body and inexperienced 
in living that they are only interested in 
little ideas, and trivial facts unrelated to 
their experiences. Neither is there justifi- 
cation in the belief that acquiring a few 
skills of reading, of spelling, of writing, of 
working~ arithmetic problems is education. 
Education must be defined in bigger terms 
than that. An educated person does not act 
intelligently in real problem situations be- 
cause he has ability to spell or punctuate a 
sentence, or solve a problem in long division, 
or remember a few facts in history or civics 
or geography. He acts with judgment and 
good sense because he can see on all sides of 
the question and because he has had ex- 
perience in other similar situations. 

In writing this course of study for South 
Dakota we have tried to keep our eye on the 
children of the State. The young people of 
today are eager, inquiring, investigative peo- 
ple. They want to know what is going on in 
the world of events. They want to know 
the “why” and the “how” and the “where” 
and the “when” of everything that is hap- 
pening. They are interested in the way for- 
eign people live and work and play and think. 
They want to know how a telephone operates, 
how medicine is made, how plants grow. 
They want to understarid how an ocean 
steamer looks on the inside and to know the 
same thing about a watch. 

+ + 


They want to know about the countless ex- 
plorations that have increased our knowledge 
about this great sphere of ours. They want 
to know the difference between dirigibles and 
airplanes. They want to understand the 
forces that operate a heliocopter and a perco- 
lator. They are interested in skyscrapers and 
mudhuts; in sculpture and dressmaking. 
They want to know about money making 
and money saving. They are interested in 
the costs of commodities which they use in 
everyday life. They want to know about 
what causes periods of prosperity and pe- 
riods of depression. They want to know 
why taxes are raised and how the money is 
spent. They want to know about the begin- 
nings of things but the end is no less in- 
teresting. 

Boys and girls have never been satisfied 
to spend their time in endless debates about 
transitive and intransitive verbs or the split 
infinitive, important as teachers have tried 
to make these seem. They recognize early, 
if properly directed, that language facility 
is an important means of expresisng their 
ideas but it is the ideas that they are after 
and not the language. 

. When they are led to see the satisfaction 
that comes from facility in expressing clearly, 
forcibly and interestingly these ideas, then 
they become interested in language and are 
willing to sweat and puff in polishing it, as 
they would their shot-gun before a trip:to 
the woods. When they ‘nd that reading 
is a skill that can be used in getting all these 
informations and ideas that they want, they 
are anxious to acquire it but the very act 
of reading to find out these things is what 
gives them their skill in reading. And so it 
goes with all the subjects of the- curriculum. 

In'writing this course of study we are work- 
ing on the assumption that the most im- 
portant thing that we can do for the young 
people in our\schools is to fire them with 
ambition to participate actively inthe af- 
fairs of living, to develop their interests, to 
have them informed and to stimulate their 
curiosity. We want them to see the necessity 
of learning to speak well, to write well, to 
spell and to read well. Why? Certainly 
not because there is an examination date 
ahead of them but because they need to do 
these things now in order that they may 


more effectively participate in those things , 


in which they are now interested. 
+ + 

South Dakota is largely a rural State. There 
are in this State over 4,000 one-room schools. 
In these schools of the prairies are found 
the boys and girls that in a few years are 
to rule this State. We are trying to build 
a course of study that will give these young 


people the same chanceé to become truly edu- 
cated as is given to the most fortunately sit- 
uated children ‘ef our land. We want a 
course of study that will equip them to be- 
come intelligent, informed citizens of South 
Dakota, capable of coping with the complex 
problems of today and alert and eager to 
assume their responsibilities. 


+ + 

We have tried to build a course of study 
that will open up to them the important, in- 
teresting and vital things that are going on 
in the world today and that will show them 
how these things have come to pass and will 
direct their attention to the final result. We 
want the boys and girls of South Dakota 
equipped with those skills and habits neces- 
sary for carrying on the work of the world, 
but we must not waste their time in doing 
this. We want children not only to learn 
to read, but to read. We want them not 
only to be able to express themselves with- 
out error, but to have something worthwhile 
to express. We want them not only to be 
able to write with a good choice of words, 
properly spelled and punctuated, but to write 


something worth reading. 


+ + 


Our slogan is, “Introduce children to big 
ideas, young.” But the big ideas must be 
carefully selected, must be placed on their 
level of understanding and interest, and they 
must deal with things iat are vital to chil- 
dren as children. Such training will enable 
them later as adults to deal with things that 
are vital. Such training will enable them 
to deal later with things that are vital to 
both children and adults, as adults. 





Scientific Planning 
to Develop State 
Economics 


By 
Dr. Charles Reitell 
Director, Great Pennsylva- 
nia Council, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


LANNING for the economic development 
P of a State is not unlike that carried on 
for an industrial concern. To be suc- 
cessful, as we all know, planning must rest 
upon the sound foundation of scientific re- 
search. The creation of the Greater Penn- 
sylvania Council was a recognition of this 
principle. 

This Council now being organized will have 
150 members, with an Executive Committee 
of 15 and a general chairman. There also is 
provided in thé act the setting up of a Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee. The Legislature 
has appropriated $225,000 for the biermium. 
The avowed purpose of the Council is to pro- 
mote the industrial, agricultural and recre- 
ational features of Pennsylvania. 

Of special interest to the industrial engi- 
neer is the work already planned to assist 
the industries of the State. In the State, for 
example, there are in the realm of mineral 
technology, a large number of small com- 
panies engaged in such enterprises as min- 
ing, building stone and other construction 
materials, that do not have the means to 
apply scientific management to their pro- 
duction practices arid merchandising methods. 

These industries have not gained markets 
of satisfactory proportions largely because 
there is a cearth of reliable information con- 
cerning the properties and uses of their prod- 
ucts required by architects and construc- 
tional engineers. In such instances, the 
Council is effecting associative cooperation in 
utilizing the scientific work it is developing. 

A little knoWn chapter in industrial man- 
agement is the subject of technogeography. 
Little has been done in that field relative to 
the selection of the most appropriate sites 
for industrial plants with proper attention 
to economic and social considerations.’ The 
technical force of the Council is now study- 
ing the State from this technogeographic 
point of view, in order to aid Pennsylvania 
industries in choosing the most fitting loca- 
tions. This work, coupled with the efforts 
of local chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, etc., will assist local communities in 
attracting the most suitable industries. 

A concrete case in this field of effort is the 
Pymatuning Reservoir. Here is a fertile ex- 
perimental ground for applying technogeo- 
graphic research method, It is the aim of 
the Council, to decide what types of manu- 
facturers are most appropriate for that re- 
gion which will be so bountifully benefited by 
the Pymatuning Dam. 

This development is a colossal one. The 
reservoir, when completed, will cover 16,420 
acres; an area over 20 per cent larger than 
Chautauqua Lake, Nev. York. The capacity 
of the reservoir is over 60,000,000,000 of gal- 
lons and the shore line over 70 miles in 
length. The drainage area, coupled with the 
Beaver River system, covers about 1,500 
square miles. 

In this project the Council is thinking 
about not only the extension of the iron and 
steel manufacturers that have long flour- 
ished along the Shenango and Beaver Riv- 
ers, but is investigating new branches of in- 
dustry which would be appropriate for this 
region. 

Similarly, other regions of the State are 
receiving attention. To illustrate, the foun- 
dations have been laid for conducting studies 
of the clay-producing areas of western and 
central Pennsylvania; also plans have been 
made for benefiting certain counties in the 
northern tier that are supplied with timber 
resources; and projects are.outlined for find- 
ing new commercial outlets for various nat- 
ural and manufactured products, such as 
anthracite, slate and lime. 

The Council has been fortunate in having 
at its disposal the advisory assistance of a 
large group of specialists. Already, consid- 
erable definite assistance in the industrial 
field has been given by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, the American Stand- 
ards Association and the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 
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